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When Long Distance Says— 


"*Dlease limit your call 


to 5 minutes” 


That’s a good suggestion to follow. 
It means the lines to war-busy 
centers are crowded. It’s a friendly, 
thoughtful act that helps the other 
fellow—and then some day turns 


right around and helps you. 
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\rrer spending several days in Wash- despite many cancellations and cutbacks. 


ington recently the editor returned with 
the conviction that the manpower short- 
age will grow worse before it improves. 
As this is being written there are almost 
frantic efforts being made to recruit 
65,000 workers for a great war project 
now under way. Less than half the 
needed workers were’signed up. The total 
war material production program for 
1944 is to be larger than it was in 1943, 


All of which means that business simply 
cannot find and hire experienced work- 
ers. The only “out” is to train them, and 
to help in this work we have engaged an 
experienced man to prepare a series of 
articles on training office employees. The 
series will begin soon, and we think it 
will be extremely helpful at this time. 
Watch for the first instalment to appear 
soon, 
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MARCHANT 


WITH 
ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 


OF DIALS in a movasie carriace 
(One of many Marchant "‘Firsts”’) 


\ 
Deliveries subject to 
“essential use’’ priorities 








The Art of Caleulating 
as advanced by Varehant 


Electric Clearance of dials in the 
movable carriage of a calculator 
was introduced by Marchant 
over 17 years ago. 








.... Before MARCHANT introduced 
ELECTRIC CLEARANCE 
it was necessary to clear figures from 
dials by use of a hand-crank or lever. 


Marchant Electric Clearance makes 
this frequent as well as difficult task 
instant, easy and positive. 


Any orall Marchant carriage dials are 
automatically cleared bya feather 
touch upon conveniently grouped 
keys...with carriage in any position. 
Electric Clearance is one of 20 Points 
of Superiority by which Marchant 
brings speed, accuracy and good 
nature to all calculator work. 


— 





= -SUENT-SPEED ELECTRIC 
| CALCULATORS | 
— _THIRTY -FOURTH YEAR 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Check Signing Problem Solved 


To the Editor: 

It was with interest I read the in- 
quiry from E. L. Fellman regarding 
ways of saving busy executives from the 
necessity of personally signing checks. 

There are, of course, various machines 
that will take care of the check signing 
operation, which can be controlled by 
several keys, and the keys again con- 
trolled by several people. This, however, 
recalled to my mind an interesting true 
story of the treasurer of a fairly large 
midwestern municipality, who developed 
writer’s cramp from signing checks and 
more checks for the payroll and dis- 
bursements departments. As the checks 
had to be countersigned anyway, the 
treasurer decided to buy a rubber stamp, 
which proved much easier and faster. 

The assistant soon came to the con- 
clusion that he’d better buy a rubber 
stamp, too, lest he develop writer’s 
cramp. The treasurer, noticing this rub- 
ber stamping operation going on by the 
hour performed by important officials, 
decided the checks might better be 
printed with signatures and on keeping 
the checks locked up in a safe, the 
theory being that they never lost any $5 
bills out of the safe, and they have, since 
this system was installed, not experienced 
the loss of any single check. 

The checks are issued from the safe 
by serial numbers and must be accounted 
for. The result is: no more writing of 
signatures, no rubber stamping opera- 
tions, no watching over the rubber 


| stamps, no check signature machinery to 


buy, no machine keys to control. It is 
just simple and efficient, and it works. 





If you want verification of the story, 
I suggest you write to Miss Gladys 
Miller, city treasurer of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.—Rotr Hvrvp, 7001 Main 
Street, Williamsville, New York. 

Mr. Hurve: Thank you for a pra 
tical suggestion. The fact that this 
method is working for one large company 
should reassure others who have the 
same burden. 


Montgomery Ward Affair 


To the Editor: 

I have just read your article on Aver) 
of Montgomery Ward’s, and do not agree 
with your criticisms. 

It seems to me that Mr. Avery, in 
checking up on drinking during business 
hours, firing employees who were nego- 
tiating for jobs elsewhere, et cetera, w 
only using common sense and good busi- 
ness practice. 

What disturbs me is the picture of big 
business practicing appeasement with 
both labor and the government. If his 
tory teaches any one thing, it is that 
appeasement does not pay. 

Why are chambers of commerce or 
trade associations not championing busi 
ness firms with the courage to defen: 
their rights, but allowing them to go 
down in an unequal fight? Labor his 
demonstrated the truth of strength in 
unity. Any right or principle, if worth 
anything, is worth fighting for. Business 
has only itself to blame if it finds itself 
the serf of labor and the government 
Bostonian, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Bostonian: You misread our articie 
We plainly stated that the “spying” on 
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employees in saloons was done before 
Avery’s time at Ward’s. Any discussion 
of the Montgomery Ward case is likely 
to bring disagreement. Our article on 
Ward’s was factual. This time we have 
reported on a highly controversial sub- 
ject, and have received both criticisms 
and commendations. So far there is 
exactly one more approval than objec- 
thon. 


Message to Garcia 


lo the Editor: 

Under the heading “The Great Virtue” 
in The Trend of Business in your May 
issue, mention is made of Elbert Hub- 
bard “A Message to Garcia.” 

[ have been hoarding a copy of this 
hit, which was given to me by my boss 
quite a few years ago, and have hesi- 
tated to share it with our people—many 
of whom might do well to take it to 
heart—for fear of its getting lost, since 
the publisher whose name appears on it 
seems to have gone out of business. Can 
yeu tell me where a supply of this 
booklet may be purchased?—E. W. 
HrericH, regional office manager, Air 
Reduction Sales Company, 181 Pacific 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Mr. Heericn: We agree with you that 
it is a fine piece. It was published by 
Thomas Crowell & Co., New York, and 
the price is about fifty cents. Better 
bookstores have it. 


Orchids 


To the Editor: 

It is with great pleasure that I attach 
a check for two years’ subscription to 
American Business. For the past six 
months our comptroller, J. A. Keogh, 
has passed his copy to me after he had 
finished with it. The type of articles 
were of such a constructive and up-to- 
date nature that I was convinced that 
this is the magazine I must have. 

The article by Dr. Daniel Starch, en- 
titled “How Leaders Build Executive 
Ability,” in the March issue, was of very 
great interest. The January issue pre- 
sented an article by Edgar L. Schnadig 
covering the “Preparing Executives for 
Postwar Expansion.” This article was 
splendid in its outline and prepared in 
a manner that everyone could readily 
understand. 

In closing I might add that the type 
of advertising accepted and used in your 
publication could be rated as “excellent.” 

Please start my subscription with the 
April issue of American Bustness as I 
have just received Mr. Keogh’s copy of 
the March issue.—P. E. Krimmer, com- 
mercial research, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin, 


Mr. Krimmer: Thanks. We are glad 
you find American Business so enjoy- 
able. We make a real effort to make our 
Magazine accurate and helpful, and it’s 
gratifying to know at least one reader 
thinks we succeed! 
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* s ‘ :, ie © “ ee, 
eine is a new symbol of service. It is the in- | 
signia of COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION, 


the new name for National Postal Meter Company, 


Inc., whose mail-handling equipment has modern-— 


ized many a mailroom. ; oe 
This new name implies a wider field of service 
for our organization. It gives evidence of another 
step in our expansion program... and of a definite 
plan to provide Business with better machines and 
systems so that mailrooms and other departments 
may function with greater simplicity and speed. 
New machines have taken shape on our design- 
ing boards and new business control systems are 
in the making... ready for the day when materials 
and manpower are once more available. Look to 
COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION for the 


office controls you’ll surely need to handle your 


postwar business. 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION 


Formerly National Postal Meter Company, Inc. 
ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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eT ll pf Business 


as seen by Uhe publi 


USINESS thinking and plan- 
ning should be revised to 
meet conditions which will 
come with the ending of 
the war boom. For six 
years we have been having 
the greatest period of 
business expansion — this 

country has ever experi- 
enced. Now the economy is 
beginning to shrink, and 
evidence accumulates that 
this contraction of indus- 
trial and business activity 
will gradually increase as 
the end of the German war 
approaches. It will take 
the form of a sharp drop by the first of the year, 
assuming that the collapse of Germany will come 
before that time. Most economists predict that this 
decline will carry until the end of the war in the 

Pacific, after which there will be a short period of 

adjustment followed by a substantial recovery. How 

“substantial” this recovery will be is the $64 question. 

Management, to be safe, should shape its policies in 

anticipation of a moderate, rather than an inflation- 

ary, recovery. Restrictions on business expansion and 

excessive taxes may depress corporate carnings to a 

point where private enterprise will be shackled. At 

any rate it is good management to bring costs under 
rigid control and prepare to operate on a buyer’s 


market. 


Conventions As Usual 


One of the master minds in the Office of Defense 
Transportation let go a blast in the newspapers 
about the “scandalous use of transportation by busi- 
ness men who are holding conventions as usual.” No 
doubt some conventions are unnecessary. But in the 
case of trade conventions they conserve the use of 
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transportation rather than waste it. From an ODT’ 
standpoint, is it better for a business man to mak: 
one trip to a convention where he can contact a hun 
dred customers, or make a hundred different trips 
to contact the same hundred customers? Moreover, 
it is better to hold a convention and give a govern 
ment official an opportunity to explain regulations 
to an entire industry at one time than for each mem 
ber of the group to hop a train and go to Washington 
to unravel the mystery. The fact that officials ar 
glad to appear on the program of business men’s con 
ventions pretty well answers that question. But whiy 
pick on business men? When Sidney Hillman’s cloth 
ing workers called a national convention in Chicago 
last month, to lay plans for “drafting” Mr. Roose- 
velt for a fourth term, their convention not only hiad 
presidential blessing, in the form of a congratulatory 
telegram, but Mrs. Roosevelt came on from Wasli 
ington to speed the good work. 


Human Relations Postwar 


Lord McGowan, chairman of Britain’s Imperial 
Chemical Industries, one of the world’s great indus 
trial enterprises, at a meeting of business men in 
Cardiff (Wales), shocked his conservative friends 
when he declared: “Industry exists to serve the neds 
of the country as a whole and not the needs of any 
one in it. The main purpose, whatever the form of 
organization or ownership, must be to provide tli 
highest possible amount of employment and output, 
and to sell at the lowest possible economic price.” 
Then he added: “Of the many intricate and important 
problems which will confront industry in the postwar 
period, none is so complex and certainly none so i 
portant, as the human relations between manag: 
ment and employees. The comfort and happiness of 
any employee depends upon his relations with |iis 
immediate superior. Boards of directors should cn- 
sure that the right attitude of mind is created righ! 
down the line through labor managers and works 
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managers to superintendents and foremen. Postwar 
labor policy should concern itself with the environ- 
ment of the worker, with closer contacts between 
workers and management and with industrial educa- 
tion and industrial opportunity.” There is nothing 
new about this philosophy of Lord McGowan. It 
has been heard many times on this side of the water. 
But there are still some industrialists in this country, 
as well as in Britain, who just don’t realize we are 
coming through an industrial revolution as well as a 
war. They still like to believe that once the war is 
won, labor can be put in its place and we can return 
io the good old days when management sat on top 
of the heap. Lord McGowan believes that day has 
vone forever. So do we. 


By-passing the Wholesaler 


Just about the time sales managers “sell”? them- 
selves on the idea that postwar distribution will fol- 
low the traditional pattern, something happens to 
upset their complacency. Convinced that cutting dis- 
tribution costs will be the prime postwar problem, 
General Electric is experimenting with direct factory- 
to-retailer distribution in the New York and Phila- 
delphia areas. That does not mean G. E. plans to 
scrap its present system of distribution through 
wholesalers (it has an affiliated distributing organiza- 
tion) but is testing to determine, what many sales 
managers would like to know, if distribution costs 
can be cut by by-passing the wholesaler. In cases 
where manufacturing is decentralized, and plants are 
operated in various sections of the country as is the 
growing practice, direct selling may offer some ad- 
vantages. Long experience with this idea of eliminat- 
ing the wholesaler, however, shows it works better in 
theory than in practice. Most companies which have 
tried it decided it did not pay or went to a modified 
use of wholesalers for covering “fringe” territory. 
Our recommendation to those who are wondering 
whether to sell direct is first check with wholesalers 
and determine, if possible, what they intend to do in 
the way of cutting sales costs, so as to operate on a 
smaller profit margin. 


Unionization of Management 


The Automotive Council for War Production, 
composed of the principal automobile manufacturers 
engaged in war work, ran a large advertisement in 
the daily papers urging Congress to prevent the 
effort of union leaders to unionize management, be- 
ginning with foremen, claiming that it is a threat to 
war production. “What kind of collective bargain- 
ing is it,” the advertisement asks, “when union lead- 
ers sit on both sides of the table?” The theory of the 
council is that since nearly all production managers 
come up through the shop, and are originally fore- 
men, their union connections and attitudes would 
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influence them should they be promoted to a position 
where they would have to bargain with the union. 
Then, too, it is the growing practice to authorize 
foremen to settle minor grievances with the union. 
The fact foremen are members of a union, even 
though it might be a different union, would be dis- 
advantageous to the company. The unionization of 
foremen is not new. It has long been the custom of 
the crafts unions, such as the AFL building trades, 
the printing trades, and others, to require that fore- 
men be members of the union. In practice this has 
worked out rather well for the employer, since a 
foreman’s union affiliation often helps rather than 
hinders his relationship with the men. However, when 
the CIO was organized its leaders decided that the 
interests of the workers would be best served if the 
foreman was not a member of the same union. The 
UAW-CIO especially has opposed the promotion of 
shop stewards to foremen’s positions. UAW contend 
that when a union member joins management he no 
longer sees eye-to-eye with the union, and becomes a 
representative of management in their camp. The 
fear of the employers in the Detroit situation is that 
the tendency for supervisory employees to organize 
independently of CIO or AFL will spread from fore- 
men to other manager classifications, eventually 
bringing about a situation very much like we had in 
France where the unions were the real managers of 
the business. Obviously in mass production this 
would be disastrous. It would eventually lead to state 
vapitalism. 


Mark of Leadership 


The country has become very leadership conscious. 
Perhaps it is the war; perhaps it is the shortage of 
top flight managers in business; perhaps it is just a 
cycle we are going through. But corporations are so 
concerned with holding their leaders that they are 
setting aside large blocks of stock for leadership 
insurance. Paramount Pictures’ proposition to its 
$141,000 a year president, Barney Balaban, is a case 
in point. If the stockholders ratify the deal Balaban 
would buy $2,000,000 worth of promissory notes 
from the company, bearing 234 per cent interest 
payable in seven years. Balaban has the right to 
convert $500,000 worth of these notes into Para- 
mount common stock at a fixed price of $25 a share, 
so long as he remains with the company. What do 
these men have that make them so valuable? To be 
sure they are good managers. They know their busi- 
ness. They have vision and courage. But it seems to 
me they have one other quality, too often overlooked. 
Most of them, I have observed, have the faculty of 
approaching any sort of an undertaking from the 
other fellow’s standpoint. Barney Balaban may have 
many shortcomings but one thing he does have is the 
ability to approach a business problem from the right 
side—which is the other side.—J.C. A. 





Her boss calls her a 


Revolutionist! 


HIS girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 
and efficiency, for suggesting new ideas. 


One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 


Here’s what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty- 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! 


Then the idea spread to other departments. Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced, payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 

If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 
accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution- 
ary. The method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can 
handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders, 
tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 


Prices of hand model Addressographs begin 

at $12.50; electric models at $177.50. 

Wlustrated is Model 900 with lister for 

sheets and dating attachment at $240.00, 
f. o. b. Cleveland. 


cations, and dozens of other paperwork 
jobs with mass production technique— 
save time and money. Our Research and feSSsoglap 


Methods Department will gladly show sadiegeltideasinaaidie 


you how. Write the Addressograph- SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 


and all principal cities of the world. Addressograph and Multigraph are Regist 
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ered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Cerporatio: 
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Manufacturers whose lines 
have been withdrawn from the 
market, or whose civilian produc- 
tion has been so small that many 
dealers have been unsupplied, are 
due for rude 
salesmen 


awakenings 
make first 
secking business. 
Dealers are disgruntled, furious, 


some 
when their 
postwar trips 
and determined, in many cases, to 
switch to other sources of supply. 
Manufacturers that expect old 
customers to welcome salesmen 
hack with open arms may be bit- 
terly disappointed. This situation, 
which exists all over the country, 
is going to call for some of the 
astute 


most salesmanship, cus- 


tomer relations work, and_all- 
around ability ever seen in this 
broad land. The problem, we esti- 
mate, is at least ten times as knotty 
as the average manufacturer be- 


lieves. 


Edward L. Ryerson, board 
chairman, Inland Steel Company, 
calls attention to something most 
of us know, but which we dislike to 
face. It is the bad habits acquired 
by businesses with only one cus- 
tomer to sell. He says that many 
of our bad habits have grown be- 
cause of the emphasis on produc- 
tion, with competition largely 
climinated. He warns that we must 
learn, and learn quickly, to get 
back into a competitive situation 
and meet the competition of people 
just about as clever and as smart 
as we are. Failure to watch costs 


is one of the worst habits we have 
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acquired since Pearl Harbor, Mr. 
Ryerson asserts. 


War Production records, no 
matter how wonderful they were, 
will not mean a thing in postwar 
selling. It appears that some com- 
panies think they can go out, after 
the war, and heal all customer 
wounds by telling what a great job 
they did for the war effort in pro- 
ducing something that played a 
big part in winning the war. For- 
get it. What a given company did 
in the war effort, and how pa- 
triotic the company was, will mean 
exactly nothing after the war. 
Seems hard and cold and bitter, 
but that’s the way it will be. The 
big idea in selling, after the war, 
will be to forget about war pro- 
duction and concentrate on what’s 
available at the moment. It will be 
a case, generally, of the first man 
on the job with goods to sell, get- 
ting the order. Some very old and 
very loyal customer relationships 
will not last ten minutes after the 
war, if the old supplier does not 
have what is in demand at the 
moment. 


Artie Compton’s Gunter 
Hotel, San Antonio, 


ceives our vote for the hotel most 


Texas, re- 


nearly maintaining prewar service 
and politeness standards today. 
Here, you can order something 
sent up to your room and get it 
same day ordered. The help smiles 
instead of sneers, and even the 
Blackstone 


Hotel in Chicago is high on this 


clerks are pleasant. 


list too; most of its help has been 
on the job many years and seems 
able to remember the superb train- 
ing received when the Drake broth- 
ers still operated the hotel. Which 
reminds us to remind you—avoid 
Chicago at all costs from mid- 
June on. The Democratic donkey 
and the Republican elephant will 
rule the town then, and rooms will 
be scarce. Yes, even scarcer than 
they have been all winter. 


General Electric’s booklet 
on television broadcasting after 
that 
months after construction of equip- 


the war asserts eighteen 
ment starts there will be forty ac- 
tive television stations. There are 
nine today. Five years after con- 
struction starts there will be one 
hundred active stations, according 
to the same authority. The popu- 
that will be 
serviced by these one hundred sta- 
tions is 67,000,000. 


lation of the area 


North Western Railway’s 
(Chicago and North Western) new 
board of directors seems to be a 
strong one, with many of the mem- 
bers being active in business in the 
area served by the road itself. The 
time is admittedly past when best 
results are obtainable from a board 
of directors with their chief busi- 
ness interests a thousand miles 
away from the territory served by 
the railroad. Some of the new 
North Western directors are Wal- 
ter F. 
tainer Corporation of America, 


Frederick N. Walker, vice presi- 


Paepcke, president, Con- 
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EVERY CARD in SIGHT 
and WITHIN REACH 


KARD-Site, Remington 
Rand’s offset visible filing 
system, puts thousands of 

records within normal reach 

and sight of the operator, 
providing in highest degree the op- 
erating economies this type of sys- 
tem affords. 


SPEED of posting steps up amaz- 
ingly. The dual visible margins of this 
card record system with its compact 
filing arrangement reduce “finding” 
time to fiftv percent of that re- 


KARD-Sitre Portable Unit. Instantly usable 
by executives requiring facts at a glance. Valu- 
able for reference use on a conference table. 


Aloe: . : “age ee 
Ideal for hand-posting on operator’s desk. 
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IT’S 


KARD- Sue 


=-=the perfect 


OFFSET VISIBLE 


record system 


quired with ordinary “‘blind”’ filing. 


NO MORE “thumbing”. No “‘fum- 
bling’. The exact location of every 
card is clearly indicated. And with 
greater speed comes more accuracy. 
The position of “Sout” cards is visibly, 
unmistakably signalled to prevent 
misfiling and loss of records. 

ANOTHER advantage is the auto- 
matic “‘lock-down”’ feature exclusive 
with the KARD-SrreE Index Guide. 
Guides can’t ride up to obscure those 
behind them. KARD-SrrE saves 


% ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
30 Day or Open Account Ledger 


% INSTALLMENT LEDGER 
Weekly or Monthly 


% STOCK CONTROL 
and Other Records 


floor space too... it offers the largest 
capacity of any offset visible system 
per floor space occupied. 

LET a Remington Rand System 
and Methods Technician study v 
record keeping problems. Backed 
the most complete line of vertical a1 
visible systems, his wide experie! 
will reveal the most practical solu- 
tion, both in form design and hou 
ing equipment. 

Write, wire or telephone our neares! 


Branch Office today. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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dent of Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
i{arold W. Sweatt, president of 
Meyer 
Kestenbaum, president of Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, William E. 
Buchanan, president of Appleton 
Wire Works. The new 
ciected Rowland L. Williams pres- 
ident of the reorganized road. We 
hope the North Western, with this 

oup of talented men to guide it, 


\linneapolis - Honeywell, 


board 


will regain its place as one of the 
ountry’s most aggressive, best 
managed roads. Mr. Williams is a 
rulroad man—not a lawyer. 
Governor Bricker, choice 
o| many business men as the Re- 
publican candidate for the presi- 
deney, attended the Republican 
convention in Texas and addressed 
a meeting there. Next day he was 
observed leaving the Rice Hotel, 
Houston, without an escort, with- 
oul even a motorcycle cop to guide 
his taxicab to the airport. In fact, 
his departure occasioned no more 
commotion than the departure of 


a coffee salesman. 


R. E. Olds, for whom both 
the Oldsmobile and the Reo auto- 
mobiles were named, recently cele- 
brated his 80th birthday and re- 
ceived a heart warming tribute 
from the leading automobile men 
at a dinner and celebration in 
Lansing. At the celebration C. W. 
Nash, another pioneer for whom 
an automobile was named, said 
that under our present system of 
controls by the government the 
nation could never have another 
such period of progress as it en- 
joyed in the past eighty years. He 
pointed out that the automobile 
business grew because it was free 
to exercise initiative and enter- 


prise. 


S. E. Skinner, 


ager of Oldsmobile and a General 


general man- 


Motors vice president, said that 
the nation must have some open 
and legitimate planning to give 


people jobs when the war ends. He 
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suggested “combined operations” 
in which civilian production would 
start as war production slackened. 
He believes that civilian goods can 
be manufactured when war produc 
tion drops 40 to 50 per cent. His 
warning that business must be 
ready is especially timely in view 
of the start of the invasion. We 
may be back on civilian produce 
tion schedules sooner than seems 


probable. 


Government Surplus dis 
posal could be simplified if some of 
the present surplus material were 
shifted around. Near an Oklahoma 
city there are a large number of 
office desks in storage which were 
used only a few months while a 
naval training base was being 
The 


the desks into a warehouse when 


erected. contractors moved 
the job was turned over to the 
Navy. The Navy has been buying 
many desks ever since, and, it is 
reported, has tried to get these 
stored desks 

failed. One day, both the 


desks and the contractors’ desks 


released, but has 


navy 


will be on the market to harass and 
hamper desk manufacturers and 


dealers. 


Columbus Pharmacal 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has a 
three-point testing program for 
every new idea proposed. Com- 
menting upon the article, T'raining 
Men to Watch Expenses, R. N. 
Fullerton, director of sales, writes: 
“F. A. Rostofer, president of our 
company, told me, early in my 
connection with the company, that 
it would be well to test each new 
idea or proposal that involved an 
expenditure of money by asking 
three simple questions: (1) How 
much will this cost? (2) What will 
our gain be? (3) How simple is 
it?” Mr. Fullerton Says that since 
this time he has never submitted a 
sales promotion or other program 
without asking these three simple 
question. “It is surprising to 
note,” he writes, “how many sup- 
posedly good ideas fail to measure 


up to this test.” 


An Airplane manufacturer 
sent out a list of surplus material, 
one item being many thousand 
pounds of bank pins, which are all 
but unobtainable today. A Dallas 
dealer commented that there were 
more pins than all the office supply 
dealers of Dallas could sell in a 
couple of years. The sooner these 
fantastic surpluses are itemized 
and put on the market the better, 
for they will be a headache and 
an economic liability after the war 
ends. Just what caused the air 
plane manufacturer to buy pins in 
such quantities no one seems to 
know. Our entire economy, em- 
ployment, and business stability 
hangs on the wisdom with which 
these strange buying bungles are 
corrected. There are probably 
thousands of similar cases, many 
of them involving items of greater 


importance than bank pins. 


Postwar Salesmen are be- 
ing recruited by one company by 
means of a letter to all former 
salesmen now in the armed services. 
‘The company asks its former sales- 
men to be on the lookout for men 
with good sales personalities and 
to urge them to apply to this com- 
pany when they are discharged 
from the service. There aren’t go- 
ing to be enough good salesmen to 
vo around when the war ends and 
there must be a gigantic training 
job done—and done quickly—if 
we are to sell enough to provide 
the high level employment that 


business aims for after the war. 


Henry Ford’s prediction that 


the war would be over in sixty 


days is now more than sixty days 
old, and the 
started. Perhaps Mr. Ford will 


confine his predictions to things 


invasion has just 


about which he is better informed 
in the future. At the same time he 
predicted only sixty more days of 
war he said that we would tear up 
the railroads in the future and 
rely wholly on motor transport. If 
his railroad prediction was no bet- 
ter than his war prediction the 
railroad men can heave a big sigh 


of relief! 





If Key Men Begin 
Tro Go Stale 





In all the talk about ‘“‘handling employees’’ we some- 
times forget that trees die from the top and that in 
many organizations the weakest personnel is right up 
near the top, holding back younger, aggressive men 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


N MID-1943 one of the key 

executives of an internationally 
known company was asked to re- 
tire about a year and a half in 
advance of his regular retirement 
date. The company agreed to pay 
his full salary for the interval, 
then to begin paying his pension 
or retirement salary thereafter. 

Because the company was stag- 
gering under a tremendous burden 
of war contracts, grievously short 
of manpower and desperately in 
need of men with skill and ex- 
perience, it was a shock to many 
outsiders to read of this execu- 
tive’s retirement. 

But to people inside the organi- 
zation who knew the facts, the 
news came as a distinct relief. This 
executive had been for several 
years head of his department in 
name only. To all practical pur- 
poses he had actually retired al- 
most ten years ago. Here are the 
facts, and they are important be- 
cause almost every company with 
as many as a dozen important 
executives has at least one, and 
probably more men holding key 
positions who are dying on the 
vine. 

The man just mentioned had 
been with the company for more 
than thirty vears. He started as 
a clerk. Rising rapidly he reached 
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an important post in the organi- 
zation as a fairly young man. For 
many years he enjoyed a splendid 
reputation for the aggressive, far- 
sighted handling of his work. He 
became widely known in the field, 
and active in several technical 
societies. He did so much work 
with a technical society that one 
secretary’s entire time was needed 
to handle this work for him. For a 
number of years before his retire- 
ment he had been keenly interested 
in politics in the small community 
where he lived. 

He was financially interested in 
two small businesses, which de- 
manded much of his time, thought, 
and energy. He had all but lost 
touch with his own organization, 
and had made himself difficult to 
approach by the very men in his 
department who were doing the 
actual work for which he was re- 
sponsible. He had failed to keep 
up with the cyclonic technical de- 
velopments in his field. When top 
executives of the company called 
on him for reports or information 
about his department it was evi- 
dent that he was wholly dependent 
on the younger men and that he 
knew pitifully little about what was 
going on even in his own depart- 
ment. 

He had antagonized the other 


men in the organization by |, 
unwillingness or inability to mak 
decisions. His department becan 

a bottleneck because of his lon. 
absences from the office at tim 

when every other executive w 

working nights, Sundays, and ho! 

days to push the company’s wa 
work program. 

Obviously such a situation ca: 
not be kept from top manageme 
and when his department was 
found to be at fault so man 
times it was finally agreed that |; 
should be asked to step down ail 
let some younger man assume |): 
responsibilities and take the credit 
as well as the financial reward. 

The tragedy of the key execu 
tive who has lost his punch, who 
‘an no longer carry responsibilil\ 
and manage his department ag- 
gressively, but who insists on 1 
taining his position and title, is «ll 
too common. Few organizations ot 
any size fail to suffer from one 
or more such men who are standing 
still or looking backwards in a 
world that is 
toward new achievements, setting 


rushing headlong 


new records, and plowing new ficlds 
almost daily. 

The once-valuable executive who 
has begun to slip unwittingly ad- 
vertises the fact that he has hit the 
toboggan by certain unmistakable 
signs which are clear and obvious 
to everybody but the man_/him- 
self. Some of the more common ones 
are: 

1. He is habitually absent from 
the office. 

2. He is inordinately interested 
in outside activities—clubs, pol- 
itics, professional societies, asso- 
ciations. 

3. He is unwilling to consider 
changes, improvements, or 1 
methods. 
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4. He shows no interest in the 
younger people in his department, 
viving them no encouragement or 
credit for work done. 

5. He 


wostpones responsibility, refusing 


habitually dodges or 
o make decisions or to approve 
inything outside the daily routine. 
6. He is petulant and impatient 
vith anyone who disagrees with 
im, who wants to inaugurate 
-+hanges or improvements, often 
etoing suggestions before he has 
iken time to understand them. 
7. He spends a great amount of 


ime talking about his past tri- 


umphs and achievements and try 
ing to revive methods and ideas 
which have long since become ob 
solete. 

Today in companies which are 
falling down on production, much 
of the trouble can be laid directly 
on the doorsteps of men who ex 
hibit one or more of the symptoms 
just described. Some of the drastic 
reorganization plans which have 
been forced by army and navy 
procurement officers were caused 
by such men—men_ who , have 
reached the point where they can 


no longer move forward aggres- 


sively or stop passing the buck. 

Ordinarily when manpower is 
plentiful and every organization 
is adequately staffed with assist 
ants anxious and able to assume 
greater responsibilities there are 
two courses to take with men who 
are standing still—either retire 
them, or kick them upstairs with a 
high sounding title and no re- 
sponsibility. But today there is, in 
many organizations literally no 
one available to take the place of 
the veteran who is unwilling to 
charge ahead vigorously. 


In one plant (Continued on page dé 


(Harold M. Lambert Photo) 


IS THIS PICTURE EXAGGERATED? Yes, of course it is, but not so much as it may seem. Of course the man can 
always claim that he is doing a top job of thinking while he appears to be playing. Actually there are many men in pri- 
vate offices today who spend their days puttering, postponing, thinking of the past, and refusing to take responsibility 
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14 Points for Office 


Supervisors 


BY MYRON L. HILB 


Office Manager, W. A. Alexander & Company, Chicago 


ET us consider a few of the prin- 

ciples which a supervisor must 
understand, and I feel sure that 
you will see the vastness of the 
problem. I am not listing these 
principles in the order of their im- 
portance, because it would be diffi- 
cult to say which should be last. 


] He must be taught how to 
s handle grievances. We know 
that most grievances start out 
small, and gradually grow. It is 
easy to recognize a grievance after 
it has grown, but then it is more 
difficult to deal with. A grievance 
must be discovered when it is small 
and is not difficult to handle. If a 
supervisor knows his people, he 
will be able to detect grievances 
from their actions; and if he un- 
derstands their personalities he 
will be able to handle the griev- 
ances properly. When a man comes 
home late to dinner he can tell at 
a glance just how much annoyed 
his wife is and he knows what to do 


to calm her down.* 


2 The supervisor must be 
s taught his_ responsibility 
for promotions and discharges. 
In his capacity as supervisor he 
assists top management in carry- 
ing out the policies governing em- 
ployee relations. The greater the 
possible growth of the employees, 
the greater the possible growth of 
their organization. We must know 
how to properly evaluate the abili- 
ties of those working for us and 
place them in line for promotions 
as opportunities arise. Let us not 

* Eprror’s Note. Congratulations, Mr. 
Hilb, if you can do this. 
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continue to promote employees for 
the purpose of shifting the prob- 
lem of discharging them to other 
supervisors. When circumstances 
prevail that indicate discharging 
an employee, our supervisors 
should endeavor to look at the sit- 
uation from the standpoint of the 
individual involved. We are about 
to create a condition that may 
change the entire course of the life 
of a human being. It may help or 
it may wreck the employee’s future 
career. Never should an employee 
be dismissed by a supervisor who 
is angry. Always the employee 
should be told honestly and _ sin- 
cerely why he is being let go. 


He should be taught to 
» make decisions. Before mak- 
ing a decision he must assemble 
and evaluate all the facts. He must 
then decide and stick to his de- 
cision unless other facts are pre- 
sented that make a new decision 
necessary. In making decisions all 
of us are too prone to be swayed 
by the speaker who looks at the 
problem from his own point of 
view and has entirely disregarded 
the other side of the story. 


The supervisor must be 
4. taught to display proper 
leadership. There is a huge dif- 
ference between leading and boss- 
ing. A leader seeks the employee’s 
help and advice on matters per- 
taining to the employee’s job. He 
consults with employees on policies 
of top management. He secures 
greater cooperation by telling them 
of proposed changes in advance 


and giving serious consideration to 


their ideas) and opinions. Thy 
leader will always tell an employ: 

why he is doing a certain job and 
will always show just where thi 
duty fits into the regular routin 
of the organization. Managemen 
is leadership. Management set 
the objective. Management dete; 
mines the procedure. Managemen 
develops the personnel. Manag: 
ment coordinates the single part 
of each job into one unit to ope: 
ate effectively and economically. 


The supervisor must be 
5. taught how to delegate his 
responsibilities. No 
stands alone. He and the people 


supervis 


his department represent a unit 
management. He must recogniz: 
that proper delegation of respon 
sibilities helps him to become 
more valuable supervisor becaus: 
it allows him to spend. more tim 
on the human relations problem 
enables him to have time for fu 
ture planning. Many responsibil: 
ties cannot be passed on to others 
and many can be passed on in part 
only. A great many, however, can 
be delegated to other individuals 
The supervisor must be able to 
judge which can and which canno! 
be delegated and show that |) 
delegating certain responsibilitivs 
he is getting the best results. 


must be 


The supervisor 
6. taught the importance of 
maintaining quality in the work 
of his division. Management’s en 
tire public relations program his 


as its motivating force the main 
tenance or improvement of tli 
quality of the products it sells o: 
the service it renders. Quality 

each department must be main 
tained if the public is to continu 
to use our product or service. 
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Maintenance of quantity is 
1. also an essential part of the 
supervisor’s training. War or no 
war, we are always faced with the 
problem of keeping costs down, 
ind enlarged production by em- 
jloyees is an effective means to 
ost reduction. However, the su- 
wrvisor must realize that there are 
ther means than a horsewhip to 
nerease production. Elimination 
f unnecessary details, better 
ight, better air, rest periods, pos- 
sible use of music, correct flow of 
vork, and adequate equipment are 
i few items that the supervisor 
uust consider if he is to maintain 
juantity production in his work 
ind at the same time keep his per 
onnel satisfied. 


Care of equipment is im- 
8. portant to maintaining 
quality and quantity of work. A 
woken down machine in one de- 
martment can cause work delays 
hrough the entire organization 
md result in dissatisfied  cus- 
omers. Employees feel that the 
supervisor is responsible for the 
breakdown because he should an- 
ticipate the possibility by having 
the machine overhauled or have 


extra equipment on hand. 


should be 


9 Supervisors 
® taught to conserve supplies. 


("se of supplies does not mean only 


avoiding waste but a_ properly 


trained supervisor will be con- 
stantly striving for standardiza- 
tion and simplification so that he 
may improve the quality and quan- 
tity of his work without antagoniz- 


ing his personnel. 
l The supervisor must be 
® trained to properly or- 
ganize his department. He must 
know how to survey the equipment, 
the personnel, the space, and the 
procedure. He must know the du- 
lies to be performed, the extent of 
responsibility, the limitations of 
‘1uthority. He must understand the 
sequence of work—what happens 
before he gets it—what happens 


after it leaves him. He must under- 
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Supervision can be little, if any better than the teaching and regular instruc- 
tion of the supervisors who are the only point of contact between management 


and the average rank and file worker. 


stand and know when to expect 
peaks and lulls. He must be able 
to coordinate all these elements 


into a smooth running depart- 


ment in which employees are proud 


and happy to work. 
1] The supervisor must un- 
a derstand how to develop 
the proper records and reports. 
He must realize that a great per 
centage of his supervision can be 
maintained from reports crossing 
his desk. Trends can tell him if 
something is wrong and then he 
can concentrate on that one prob- 
lem. He must remember, however, 
that when trends tell him every- 
thing is in tiptop shape, then is 


the time for the pat on the shoul- 


der and the word of praise. 
] He must be capable of de- 
= veloping the proper rules 
and regulations. He must not 
hesitate to tell those in his de- 
partment the reason for them. His 
employees must understand why 
he sets down certain rules and 
regulations, so that they may fol- 
low them intelligently and_ will- 


ingly. 


Frequent meetings are of great value 


l He must know how to in- 
3. terpret company policies. 
Management should convey to him 
not only the policies of the com- 
pany, but must also be sure he un- 
derstands the reason for them. 
The supervisor can perform mira- 
cles in maintaining satisfied per- 
sonnel if he is able to explain com- 
pany policies to his employees, and 
misunderstanding is eliminated if 
the employee understands — the 


reasoning behind cach company 


policy. 
14 He must learn to com- 
« mand respect. He 


never demand it. If the supervisor 


must 


has the tools we are reviewing here 
and applies them in the proper 
manner, he will be respected by 
everyone with whom he comes in 
contact. 

A few more of the principles the 


supervisor must be taught are: 
1. Develop employee pride in his 
work. 
Answer employees’ questions. 
Maintain discipline. 
Know when to make a prom- 


ise and always keep it. 





Points to Watch in 
New Tax Law 





Even though an activity is wholly legal, if it can be 
shown that the prime purpose was tax saving, the tax- 
payer may suffer a Treasury Department crackdown. 
Once the burden of proof was on the government, but 
now it’s the taxpayer who must shoulder this burden 





BY J. K. LASSER 


WO points in the new tax law 
President Roose- 


velt’s veto) ought to be stressed 


(passed on 


for corporations. One is the pos- 
sibility of gaining some tax ad- 
vantages through dissolving. If 
you can fit, it may be cheap to do 
it in your case. The other is a 
stop flag. It is hung out to caution 
you that all of your major busi- 
ness transactions will be carefully 
scrutinized to find whether you 
had tax savings in mind when you 
Let’s make 


notes on the latter point first. 


started them. some 

A terrific psychological hazard 
has been placed in the path of ex- 
panding corporate businesses. In 
an attempt to prevent loopholes, 
all corporations must now step 
carefully in buying new companies 
or their assets in any but the most 
ordinary run-of-the-mill transac- 
tions. 

Before discussing the imposed 
penalty for acquisitions made to 
avoid taxes, perhaps an explana- 
tion of a generally unknown quirk 
in our tax law is in order. In 
other branches of the law it is 
fairly well known that as long as 
no law is violated anything can 
be done. Before a person is hauled 
into court, it must be shown that 
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a law was broken. Not so in taxes! 

It all started way back in 1934 
with a Supreme Court decision in a 
Evelyn F. Gregory 
“+ and dotted 


in a tax saving proceed- 


case where 

crossed 
6599 

every “i 


ing. The Court agreed that the en- 


every 


tire performance was done ac- 
cording to the very letter of the 
law. But the operation had no 
business purpose. The whole in- 
tent was to avoid tax, and from 
that point of view the Supreme 
Court upset the device. 

That opened the sluice gates and 
continuously thereafter nearly any 
kind of device, scheme, or plan 
which, though complying with the 
law, was obviously performed to 
escape tax, was declared invalid. 
So it became understood by tax 
men that no matter what legal 
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| She Author 


= J. K. Lasser, famed accountant, 
= author of ‘“‘Handbook of Ac- 
counting Methods’’ and the 
best selling yellow covered in- 
come tax manual is head of his 
own accounting business. He is 
one of the nation’s foremost in- = 
come tax authorities. = 
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hocus pocus was used, if the pu 
pose appeared to be to evade 
tax, the courts would taboo it 
And there was little dispute wit 
these rulings. After all, the ta 
law is not a game of wits, bestow 
ing gratuities on shrewd operators 
It would be manifestly unfair t 
have most people pay taxes, an 
grant immunity to a conniving few 

We all know that judge-mac 
law is as effective as legislation, i: 
our system of jurisprudence. Bu 
Congress was not satisfied with th 
restraining effects of the decision 
starting with Gregory. It has now 
written them into a statute. Start 
ing out with an idea to avoid ; 
tax by using a legal method to cd 
so, is a long way from entering ai 
otherwise profitable transactio: 
which has tax benefits. The new law 
declares verboten an acquisition 
where the “principal purpose” is 
to avoid taxes. But who decides 
“principal purpose?” It may 
readily be considered “the prin 
cipal purpose” by the Treasury 
but not so by the corporation. 

Here is a new psychologica 
hazard in everything you do. B 
fore acting in acquiring any cor 
poration or property, a corpora 
tion must consider, irrespective o! 
the advantages expected, what tl 
Treasury might say and do. Eve: 
though a board of directors con 
cludes there are no tax advan 
tages—we still must face th 
prospect of Treasury scrutiny, 
interrogation, and possible litiga 
tion if tax benefits arise. 

Take notice of the shift of em 
phasis resulting from the law. Bc 
fore, it was the Treasury whic! 
generally had to show that the d 
vice used to reduce or escape tax 


was a sham. Now the shoe is o7 
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he other foot. It is the taxpayer 
who must carry the burden of 


siowing freedom from evasion. 


And this is no play on words. It is 
the difference between walking up- 
hill and downhill. 
Stop therefore in whatever move 
you are making to acquire new as- 
ts and new companies, and weigh 
carefully this part of the new law: 


[f (1) any person or persons acquire, 
or after October 8, 1940, directly or 
indirectly, control of a corporation, or 
!) any corporation acquires, on or after 
etober 8, 1940, directly or indirectly, 
property of another corporation, not 
ntrolled, directly or indirectly, imme- 
itely prior to such acquisition, by such 
juiring corporation or its stockholders, 
lie basis of which property, in the hands 
the acquiring corporation, is deter- 
mined by reference to the basis in the 
hands of the transferor corporation, and 
the principal purpose for which such 
acquisition was made is evasion or 
ioidance of federal income or excess 
profits tax by securing the benefit of a 
deduction, credit, or other allowance 
which such person or corporation would 
not otherwise enjoy, then such deduc- 
tion, credit, or other allowance shall not 
he allowed. For the purposes of clauses 
1) and (2), control means the owner- 
ship of stock possessing at least 50 per 
cent of the total combined voting power 
of all classes of stock entitled to vote or 
it least 50 per cent of the total value of 
shares of all classes of stock of the cor- 
poration. 


Then 


every acquisition. Do you take 


study your records in 
over with a fear of tax embroil- 
ment? What is your “principal 
purpose?” Ts it saving taxes or is 
it a good business reason that 
does not consider them? Don’t fake 
any step in planning without 
squinting up at the “sword of 
Damocles” in the form of a Treas- 
ury crackdown because your good 
plan has tax saving overtones. 
Classical corporate advantages 
of limited liability, perpetual life 
and others have paled in the rising 
rates in recent 
Shedding the corporate 
cloak has been blocked by a capital 
gains tax. It penalized you in cases 


corporate tax 
vears. 


where your corporation was 
started or acquired at a low cost 
and then had appreciated greatly 


in value through individual effort. 


In transferring corporate assets 


‘o yourself as a partner or sole 
owner you paid up to 25 per cent 
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The gay and irrepressible Gene Flack, Loose-Wiles advertising man, and vice 
president New York Sales Executives Club, awards the Dartnell Gold Medal 
an award for excellence to Kinsey N. Merritt (right) general manager, public 
relations Railway Express Agency. The award was made for a letter mailed to 
50,000 air express prospects which brought a 34.8 per cent return. It offered a 
timely handbook on air express shipping, which helped increase returns 


of their value at disposal. The 
penalty was much too stiff to en 
courage dissolutions. Certainly 
paying for this privilege was out 
of reality. 

In complete realization that 
many businesses deserve a chance 
at the noncorporate form of ac- 
tivity, Congress has offered a solu- 
tion that will help some. It re- 
moves much of the obstacle to the 
shift because of the capital gains 
tax on the appreciated value of 
assets. Here is the opportunity for 
many to escape that tax and carry 
a much smaller load, and then pass 
on to the greener pastures of in- 
dividual taxes. 

If you at all consider this way 
out of corporation taxes you must 
come to your conclusion rapidly. 
The way out is limited to this 


1944. 


Here is how the new law works. 


vear 


Smith and Son started their com- 
pany in 1936 with $10,000. It is 


now worth $100,000 including 
good will. Its cash is $15,000, and 
its undistributed profits are $20,- 
000. Smith wants to dissolve be- 
cause he figures that doing busi- 
ness as a partnership is going to 
save him a considerable amount of 
money. Under the old law they 
would owe a tax on $90,000. But 
now they pay on only $20,000 as 
a dividend income. If the cash (and 
securities acquired after December 
1943) is $30,000 they’d pay a 
dividend tax on the $20,000 and a 
capital gains tax on $10,000. But 
if the undistributed earnings were 
zero or a deficit and cash were 
$5,000, they’d pay a capital gains 
tax on the $5,000. 

This is a bare statement of the 
substituted tax. If your company 
has a small accumulation of earn- 
ings, you ought to sit with tax 
counsel in a full study of the 
operation of the law. It may sim- 


plify life a great deal. 
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Employee ‘Training 
At Allis-Chalmers 


NDER the office clock in 

the training division of the 
West Allis Works,  Allis- 
Chalmers 
Company, there is a 
which reads, “It’s Never Too 
Late To Learn.” The sign 
means literally what it says. 
It’s not just a slogan, for at 
Allis-Chalmers the aim is to 
offer training to any employee 
who seriously wants to get 
ahead. 

And there is a wide variety 
of training courses offered to 
the A-C worker. There is 
nothing compulsory — about 
taking training. The choice is 
entirely up to the worker, and 
no one is under any pressure 
to take the training. But many 
of them do, and many of them 
profit by it. 

A large, well-staffed train- 
ing division handles the job. 
The courses offered in the 
training division are quite 
separate and apart from the 
regular apprentice and grad- 


sign 


Manufacturing 


uate student training courses. 
In most instances these 
courses are open to all em- 
plovees. 

Many of the courses offered 
will be of use to the students 
even though they do not con- 
tinue at Allis-Chalmers. For 
example, Spanish. Classes in 
conversational and commer- 


cial Spanish are taught 

competent instructors. In 
big company exporting to ; 
parts of the world a know 
edge of Spanish would pro 
ably help a person to advan 
but it would also help win a 
vancement in other compan 
in case the employee wants 
try his fortunes elsewhere. 


ABOVE: The Allis-Chalmers’ 
Spanish class in session. Com- 
mercial and conversational 
Spanish is taught by a trained 
instructor, skilled in the work 


LEFT: Mechanical drawing is 
one of the surest stepping- 
stones to a profitable career or 
to a better job. The funda- 
mentals of drafting are among 
the most interesting and im- 
portant subjects taught at the 
Allis-Chalmers’ training divi- 


sion. It has proved popular 
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The same is true of many 
other courses, such as those in 
mechanical drawing, — blue- 
print reading, slide rule, and 
other special courses such as 
welding, shop mathematics, 
precision instrument reading, 
spindle balancing, electronics 
and foundry practices, and 
procedures. 

One of the purposes of the 
policy is to help the company 
hold ambitious people whose 
‘esponsibilities have increased 
‘aster than their skills, ex- 
perience, or ability. In every 
large company there must be 





many employees on routine 
tasks, who for one reason or 
another have limited experi- 
ence and skill. As they stay on 
the job their expenses in- 
crease, their families grow, 
and there is a strong human 
need for a better job. But, to 
put it plainly they are not 
equipped for jobs which re- 
quire more — responsibility, 
greater judgment, or in- 
creased skills. Such people are 
likely to become discouraged, 
to quit or to become restless 
and dissatisfied. The training 
plan helps them earn more. 
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ABOVE: ‘‘Know Your Prod- 
ucts’’ course is one of the most 
popular. It is a lecture course 
which gives employees achance 
to familiarize themselves with 
the company’s list of products 


LEFT: Because knowledge of 
the slide rule is the number 
one ‘‘must”’ for anyone doing 
engineering or shop work, the 


slide rule classes are popular 


BELOW : Another course which 
helps employees get their feet 
on the promotion ladder is the 
one in the blueprint reading 





Better Methods for 


Cash Payrolls 





Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, General Cable Corporation, Weston Electrical 
Instrument, and Converse Rubber Co. try out new, 
faster methods for handling details of cash payrolls 





BY JOHN J. O’ROURKE 


ASH 
from the simple “out of the 
pocket” 


payrolls today are tar 
cash register into the 
transactions they were in_ times 
gone by. Government regulations 
have imposed the necessity of de- 
vising new accounting techniques 
upon everywhere. 
Adopting a cash payroll system is 
consequently a long way from the 
simple problem it might have been 
before social security, withhold- 
ing taxes, war bond deductions, 
and a possible ninety-seven other 


paymasters 


earnings and deductions figures 
(the number reached in a recent 
survey by systems engineers of the 
Pacific Manifolding Book Com- 
pany) had to be included on regu- 
lar statements to employees. More- 
over, the vast number of workers 
to be paid at one time in many 
large war industries has made a 
fast, smoothly operating system 
essential. 

To assist in the solution of the 
problems involved in paying by 
cash, the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company at Kearny, 
New Jersey, pioneered the use of a 
large scale system and became, in 
effect, a gigantic testing labora- 
tory for the design and manufac- 
ture of a practical cash payroll 
system. In the year and a half 
during which its system was being 
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developed, Federal used over a 
million and a half envelopes to 
handle a weekly cash payroll of 
20,000 men—one of the largest 
field tests ever given a new business 
system! 

Other firms gradually began to 
share the pioneering efforts of 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, the General Cable Cor- 
poration, and the Superior Valve 
and Fittings Company of Pitts- 
burgh, devised elaborate systems 
built 
“continuous envelopes” which were 


around various styles of 
the basis of the Federal system. 
Graton & Knight Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts,  de- 
signed an enevolpe which has a 
detachable stub to act as a pay 
receipt to be returned to the com- 
pany by the employee, and a sec- 
ond detachable stub to be retained 
by the employee as his statement 
of earnings and deductions. Most 
companies used a shect of durable 
bond paper glued to the envelope 
itself as a means of providing em- 
ployees with earnings and deduc- 
tions statements and added a single 
detachable stub to supply their 
own file copies. A few firms, among 
Weston 
ment Corp., White Construction 


them Electrical Instru- 


Rubber (: 


used extra sheets interleaved wi! 


Co., and Converse 
one-time carbon to give them nec: 
sary file copies, pay receipts, a: 
earnings and deductions stat 
ments. 

Not only war industries, b 
important peacetime concerns a 
pointing to long-haul adoption 
pay-by-cash systems. The city 
Miami has installed one of ¢ 
outstanding examples. Americ 
Lady Corset Company 
with the simplest form of co 


start 


tinuous envelopes and gradual! 
evolved an ingenious three-pa 
interleaved set to be used ove 
typewriter with a special gea 
feed attachment. The original 
this form is bound as a payro! 
register, the duplicate is signed |: 
the employee as a pay receipt ai 
filed; the envelope itself with d 
tails of earnings is the triplicat 

Bankers are the first to recoy 
nize valuable applications beyond 
payrolls for continuous envelopes 
The Bank of America in San 
Francisco is using the envelopes 
for coupons. The Federal Reser 
Bank of Philadelphia has designe: 
a five-part set to be used over « 
typewriter for coupon withdrawals 
in its custody department. This 
adoption of the form by banks 
points to still wider adoption of 
continuous envelopes for a great 
variety of uses. 

Actually, most installations a: 
still in the evolutionary stage, b: 
‘ause continuous envelopes hay 
been on the payroll scene in qua: 
tity for only a little over two years 
Historically, they represent a n 
development, rather than a rev 
lutionary new idea, in cash pay 
rolls. Before widespread adoptio 
of the payroll checks, cash pay 
rolls were about the only means « 
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Continuous payroll envelopes speed the handling and accounting 
of cash payrolls. They can be used in practically all modern 
accounting, addressing, and tabulating machines or fed through 


an ordinary typewriter, saving much of the handwriting that has 


so often marked cash payroll methods. The illustrations at 
the right show some of the continuous envelope forms now in use 


employer had for reimbursing the 
people who worked for him. Then 
federal regulations requiring reg- 
ular statements of earnings and 
deductions to employees increasing- 
ly complicated payments by cash. 

Despite 
ments, some firms having large 


government _ require- 
turnovers preferred for this and 
other reasons to continue paying 
by cash. Among these were the 
large mail order houses. At Mont- 
gomery Ward, departmental time- 
keepers make up weekly earnings 
and deductions strips for each em- 
ployee from weekly time cards. 
The original of the statement is 
placed in the paymaster’s files and 
a copy is given to the employee in 
a small window envelope, together 
with his cash and war stamps in 
the amount of his authorized de- 
duction. Time card stubs of the 
weekly time cards given each em- 
ployee are signed by the employee 
and exchanged for the envelopes ; 
they then serve as pay receipts. 

The development of a larger en- 


‘elope, into which currency can slip 
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without being folded, and of such 
features as special punching, per- 
forating and folding for tabulating 
equipment or typewriter, printed 
sheets superimposed on the en 
velope for orderly statement of 
contents and_ carbon-interleaved 
extra sheets to provide extra 
copies have extended the applica- 
tion of pay-by-cash methods to 
practically every type of industry. 
A record order received by one 
manufacturer was for 1,300,000 
envelopes! Small orders for 5,000, 
10,000, and 25,000 are common. 
Every size and type of industry is 
represented except the very small- 
est. Evidently the basic elements 
for intelligent handling of payrolls 
are there, for every firm which has 
adopted a method of payment in- 
volving the use of continuous en- 
velopes has reported completely 
satisfactory results! 

Continuous envelopes have the 
disadvantage of involving extra 
work in handling cash, but this is 
considerably — in 


reduced some 


areas by “special packets” pre- 


pared by the banks in convenient 


amounts most frequently used. 


For instance, a firm having a 
large payroll in which the average 
take-home pay amounted to $50 
might have a number of $50 
packets consisting of a $20 bill, a 
$10 bill, three $5 bills, and five $1 
bills delivered to the paymaster’s 
office when envelopes are being 
made up. Other users of cash pay- 
rolls point to reduced post-pay- 
ment labor as an offset to the 
extra handling of actual money. 
The biggest advantage, how- 
ever, and the major reason why 
most advocates of cash payrolls 
have installed them is that they 
improve employee morale. 
Altogether, the 


growth of this entirely new mani- 


mushroom 


folding development is indicative 
of the 
pressures to the development of 


impetus given by war 


new business devices. It is a sig- 
nificant indication of future de- 
from the 


velopments stemming 


same ingenuity, under pressure 


of postwar problems. 
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Sales Executives Discuss 
Recruiting Plans 


ANPOWER 


(gosh, we are beginning to 


procurement 


write like government men _ talk) 
and training salesmen for the post- 
war sales job were the chief topics 
of interest and discussion at the 
of the 

Sales 


Chicago’s 


annual convention 


Federation — of 


ninth 
National 
Executives, held at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, June 6, 
7, and 8. 

Herbert Metz, 
manager, Graybar Electric Com- 
York, discussed the 


general _ sales 
pany, New 
problems of manpower procure- 
ment, expressing considerable con- 
cern about the lack of trained or 
even experienced men to carry on 
the selling job the nation needs 
to do after the war is ended. His 
talk entitled “Selling As a Career” 
was praised as a splendid treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Following the Metz address 
Kinsey Merritt of the Railway 
Express Agency, and J. C. Aspley, 
president, The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, presented a report 
of the findings of a subcommittee 
and a group of educators that had 
studied the reasons so many young 
people today seem uninterested in 
a career in selling. 

This committee found that fac- 
ulty members of leading universi- 
ties, vocational guidance experts 
in secondary schools, and others 
were advising those who came to 
them for counsel to choose non- 
selling careers, rather than careers 
in distribution and_ selling, for 
these reasons: 

1. Sales positions do not give 
the same measure of security as 
positions in transportation, en- 
gineering, and other nonmerchan- 
dising callings. In the depression 
it was noted salesmen were usually 
the first to be displaced. 

2. Selling requires a consider- 
able amount of travel, which, while 
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it has some attraction for young 
men, tends to disrupt their home 
life—especially after they mar- 
ried. 

3. While there was a time when 
the monetary considerations in 


connection with selling careers 
were attractive, depression cuts 
have placed the earnings of sales- 
men below the earnings of young 
men of equal ability in other fields 
of endeavor. 

4. Many faculty members felt 
that selling had become a bit of a 
racket, and that a salesman per- 
formed no useful service to society, 
in the sense that a doctor or en- 
gineer renders. For that reason a 
salesman ranks below the pro- 
fessions in social acceptance. 


Dillon, 


education, 


John teacher-trainer, 


distributive Indiana 
University at Bloomington, In- 
diana, presented a plan for con- 
ducting a sales management in- 
stitute. A sound-slidefilm, “Ameri- 
ca’s Secret Weapon,” presented 
by Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an address by Harry 
C. Anderson, president of the 
national federation and director of 
distribution A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, and two dramatic play- 
lets were other features of the 
meeting. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
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STULL 


tor Company presented one of thy 
playlets to stress the importance 
of rebuilding sales organization, 
now. After this presentation D; 
J. H. Hazlehurst 


scientific selection of men. 


discussed th 


International Business Machines 
Corporation offered a dramati: 
presentation called “Planning thi 
Sale and Motivating Salesmen.” 

The Chicago Sales Executive. 
Club presented its annual award 
for notable sales distribution an 
sales promotion achievement t: 
Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr.. 
president, Zenith Radio Corpora 
that 
methods and 


tion, for company’s sales 


distribution — plans 
which were partially responsib|, 
for lowering the price and achic 
ing national distribution quickl\ 
for the company’s Zenith hearing 
aids. 

Another feature of the meeting 
was the address by Maury May 
erick, chairman of the Smalk 
War Plants Corporation. May 
erick, who was once representativ: 
from Texas, is known for his out 
spoken language and plain tal! 
He spoke on the sales executive's 
responsibility during the invasior 

R. H. Moulton, divisional pe: 
sonnel manager, General Foods 
Corporation, W. W. Powell, dire: 
tor, sales and service education, 
The Hoover Company, Edward JJ. 
Hegarty, director of sales appli 
cation Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company, con 
discussion of 
Sal s 


ducted a_ clinical 


“Training an Aggressive 
Organization.” 

Another panel discussion, 
voted to compensating salesmen. 
was conducted by R. E. Runz 
heimer of McClure, Hadden and 
Ortman, Inc., Don G. Mitchell. 
vice president Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., and Henry Camp 
bell of Remington Rand, Inc. 
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Information service ... supply service... mechanical 
service—in war as in peace, you can depend on 
Burroughs is manufacturing Burroughs to provide the best. For prompt, efficient 
and delivering the famous service, call your local Burroughs office, or write 


Norden bombsight—-one of : : . P 
ecnbdinitnanientn Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


mechanisms ever devised. 


New figuring and accounting 


machines are also being pro- 
duced by Burroughs for the u | 
“for outstanding Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- I 


production of ment and others whose 

needs are approved by the 

War Production Board. ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


war materials” 
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Annual Depreciation Rates on Office Furniture 





PER CENT OF ANNUAL WRITE-OFF 
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“Metal Chairs 
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How F'ast Shall We Charge 
Off Office Furniture 





Investigation shows considerable difference in rates 
used for depreciation on office furniture, with the 


majority of companies using ten per cent a year as 
charge-off, but some as low as three, others twenty 





ECAUSE several inquiries from 
readers asking about usual de- 
preciation rates for charging off 
office furniture have been received 
recently, we asked one hundred 
companies to tell us the rates used 
in depreciating office furniture. 

There is considerable difference 
in the rates used, and considerable 
difference of opinion as to how 
rapidly office furniture should be 
depreciated. 

We were especially anxious to 
learn whether it was common 
practice to charge higher deprecia- 
tion rates for wood than for metal 
office furniture. While it is well 
known that metal office desks and 
chairs have not been manufactured 
for some time, there is a large 
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quantity of metal office equipment 
in use today, and as soon as it 
appears on the market again large 
quantities will be sold. 

According to returns from forty- 
two of the companies which an- 
swered our queries twenty-six com- 
panies use exactly the same de- 
preciation rates for wood and 
metal furniture, making no dis- 
tinction whatever. 

Rates range from 3 per cent a 
year to 10 per cent, the latter 
figure being the highest charge-off 
we encountered. But some com- 
panies charge furniture to expense 
and do not consider it subject to 
annual write-offs. 

The chart on this page shows 
the practices of the majority of 


companics who answered. It is 
plain that 10 per cent is by fa: 
the most popular figure. 

Some of the comments may bi 
helpful in deciding on a policy. A 
large meat packing company with 
headquarters in Chicago, having 
both metal and wood office furni- 
ture reports: “This company uses 
an annual rate of 10 per cent on 
all office furniture, both metal, and 
wood.” 

An electric 
ports: “We charge 10 per cent a 


manufacturer rt 


year depreciation on wood desks 
and chairs, and 5 per cent on steel 
desks, chairs, and filing equip- 
ment.” 

A widely known confectioner) 
manufacturer in New York stat 
reports: “We have practically no 
metal furniture. Even if we had a 
substantial amount we probabl\ 
would use the same rate for both.” 

A manufacturer of creamer’ 
and dairy equipment says: “W: 
use a flat twenty-year basis (5 pe: 
cent a year) for all office furni 
ture. Any disposal we charge of 
to expense the undepreciate< 
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1. PURCHASING 


—Get raw materials into your 
plant 10 days faster! 


2. PAYROLL 


— Obtain all records from one 
single writing! 


3. ORDER-BILLING 


—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 
typing! 


4. PRODUCTION 


—Save up to 36 hours getting 
orders into the shop! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for free sample showing how DITTO One-Typing Business Systems work! 


ONE-WRITING 


e 


DITTO, Inc., 2315 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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DITTO, Inc. 


231s W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIl. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire) 


O Payroll 
O Production 


O Purchasing 


O Order-Billing 


O Other Systems for 


Company Name 


My name 





Parts packaging at the Studebaker military truck plant has been greatly speeded 
up by the introduction of a sealer for flat packages of gasket sets. In the original 
practice, girls were called upon to crease acetate tape by hand around the open 
edges of the packages. With the sealer, an operator merely inserts the package 
edges at right angles to the flat face of the tape and turns a crank. Movement of 
the crank draws the tape and package between two rollers. The rollers form the 
tape into a closing lip. At the completion of the process, the tape is clipped 





value. Any loss in connection with 
the disposal of furniture is im- 
mediately charged to expense— 
specifically to an account under 
the caption ‘Loss on disposal of 
fixed assets.’ ”’ 

Typical of the policies of most 
railroads in using office furniture 
and cquipment until it falls apart, 
regardless of the fact that it may 
be gricvously obsolete, one large 
railroad controller reports that 
his company charges both metal 
and wood furniture at the rate of 


4 per cent per annum. 
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One manufacturer with a defense 
contract reports charging off all 
furniture, both metal and wood, at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year, by 
means of a certificate of necessity, 
and refers to U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Bulletin “F,” January 
1942, which authorizes a 5 per 
cent rate of depreciation for “fur- 
niture, fixtures, filing cases, ete.” 

One large chain store organiza- 
tion reports that it uses no metal 
chairs or desks, but that it charges 


wood desks at 6 2/3 per cent a 


year, and chairs at 10 per cent a 
year. 

One of the country’s larg 
banks in New York writes: 

“For Federal Income Tax pu 
poses, certain depreciation rates 
were agreed upon with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue some years 
ago and we have conformed to that 
agreement ever since. These are i 
the nature of blanket rates, apply 


ing to a few broad categories 0} 


physical assets, rather than to th 


usual more specific classes. Fo) 
example, the rate for all furnitur: 
and fixtures is 5 per cent, regard 
less of the character of the par 
ticular article or the material frop 
which it is constructed. Were j 
not for the existence of the agre: 
ment, we would naturally follow 
more conventional method of cd 
preciation for tax purposes. 

“For book purposes, in commo; 
with a great many banks, we do 
not capitalize furniture, fixtures, 
or equipment, but treat the cost o/ 
these items as an expense. Cori 
sequently, there is no book « 
preciation.” 

One small life insurance com 
pany reports that all fixtures and 
furniture are charged 100 pe: 
cent to expense at the time of pu 
chase. 

A large oil company uses tl 
3 per cent figure on all furniture, 
desks, and chairs treated alike. 

One of the best known publish 
ing companies in the country, with: 
large offices in New York, reports 
that its practice is to lump all ot 
fice equipment and furniture and 
charge the whole at 8 per cent for 
twelve and a half years for tax 
purposes, and 20 per cent for fiv 
years for book purposes. 

A machine manufacturer 1 
ports using 10 per cent for meta 
and wood office chairs and 8 1/%5 
per cent for wood office desks, 
saying that the company owns no 
metal office desks. 

A bank in Cleveland 
using an average 10 per cent rat: 
for both metal and wood furnitur: 
for income tax purposes ; however. 


report> 


for its own (Continued on page 32 
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If you could cut 10 seconds off the 
time it takes to figure and record and 
report John Polatti’s pay. 


And could save those same 10 seconds 
on every one of the thousands of names 
on your payroll... 


You'd really “save the day” if you've 
a heavily-burdened payroll department! 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting 
Vachines can save those precious sec- 
onds for you! 


Read these time-saving Sundstrand 
Payroll Machine advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 

Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Kecord 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy “E,” awarded for the 
production of precision instru 
ments calling for skill and crafts 
manship of the highest order. . . 
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Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automa- 
tically computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 
ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 


cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatic- 


ally computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 


purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 


automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 

A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 
hours of man power and woman power. 

* « » 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are available 
subject to War Production Board authorization 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding-Figuring Machines and Supplies - One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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Personnel Inventory 


To Reduce Staff 





Army Air Forces Materiel Command, suspecting that 
it had too many people, conducts a job and work survey 
which eliminates many people. Methods used may 
be helpful to businesses desiring to reduce costs 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


AR is waste. But our part in 

it is not going to be so wasteful 
in the future as it has been in the 
past, if we may judge by the ac- 
tion taken recently by the Army 
Air Forces Materiel Command in 
appraising work loads and_per- 
sonnel with a view to effecting sub- 
stantial economies throughout its 
far-flung organization. 

This command, which is headed 
by Major General Charles E. 
Branshaw, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, is responsible for supplying 
billions of dollars worth of materiel 
for the Army Air Forces. Its or- 
ganization comprises six procure- 
ment districts and its personnel, 
a majority of whom are civilians, 
are numbered in the tens” of 
thousands. 

When war was declared-and the 
task of providing equipment for 
the Air Forces was assigned to the 
Materiel Command, 
ment was so tremendous that no 


the assign- 


one knew just what the require- 
ments in the way of personnel 
would be. The one and only con- 
sideration at the time was that of 
getting the job done in the short- 
time. Just 
everybody who was available was 
hired. In instances, even 
these were not enough, but in 


est possible about 
some 


others, there was reason to sus- 
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pect that certain offices were over- 
staffed. 

Nothing could be done about 
the matter at first, but as soon as 
the organization had been thor- 
oughly established and an ade- 
quate flow of materiel was assured, 
the War Department instituted a 
policy of reducing overhead oper- 
ating expenses of military installa- 
tions. Similar policy began to be 
stressed with all facilities having 
AAF contracts. 

To this end, army officers were 
selected and trained to make sur- 
veys of work loads and personnel 
in each of the procurement dis- 
tricts, to confer with the officers 
in command of each office, and to 
reach agreements with them con- 
cerning ways and means of effect- 
ing economies in personnel. 

These officers were not former 
efficiency experts or office man- 
agers. They had no tried-and-true 
system to go by. They worked out 
their own procedure, with common 
sense as their guide. Nevertheless, 
what they have done has been 
gratifying in every case, and the 
way they did it should prove in- 
teresting and suggestive even to 
the most capable of office man- 
agers. 

Take the Central Procurement 
District as an example. This dis- 


trict includes the states of Michi 
gan and Ohio and portions 0 
Canada, with headquarters at Di 
troit. Contractors in this distri 
currently are producing  eleve: 
billion dollars worth of Air For 
contracts, with additional co 
tracts being let. When it was o) 
ganized at Dayton, in 1940, it en 
ployed twenty civilians and a few 
officers; early in 1944 it was en 
ploying 6,145 civilians and 274 
officers, about half of whom ar 
inspectors. 

Narrowing the example _ stil! 
further, the number of employees 
in the headquarters’ office at 1 
troit was approximately 900 |» 
fore the survey was made; as a 
direct result of the survey, this 
number was reduced to 673, or a 
little over 25 per cent. 

“We had suspected that we wer 
overstaffed, but we didn’t think we 
were as much so as we proved to 
be,” Lt. Col. H. R. Conover, Dis- 
trict Personnel Officer, said. “Aft- 
er all, when employees become 
acquainted with their jobs, they 
usually find ways of putting in the 
time and appearing to be busy, and 
only a survey and analysis such 
as was made here will reveal the 
true condition. 

“Then too, it is only stating a 
fact to say that this reduction in 
personnel was made possible in 
considerable measure by the fact 
that many of our people had be- 
come skilled in handling their as- 
signments. Had the survey been 
made earlier, the results would not 
have been so favorable, because 
our personnel then were not so well 
experienced and there was more 
waste motion due to unfamiliari!y 
with the office routine. 

“Nevertheless, we are all grati- 
fied by the results. Not only have 
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“The Office Is Asking Why I’m Absent from Work” 


The Personnel Department is in hot water again! Some- 
body forgot to tell someone that Samson’s new boss is 
Uncle Sam! What this department needs are some accu- 
rate personnel records... Uarco records, that tell the why, 
where, and when of company employees. 

Uarco Personnel forms are scientifically designed for 
speed and convenience in record keeping. They eliminate 
waste time due to needless fuss and bother . . . with Uarco 
forms, you’re ready to write. They increase convenience, 
for Uarco forms have all the vital information right on 
hand. And there are no errors caused by excessive recopy- 
ing... One person at one time can make 7 or 8 or more 
clear carbons. 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 
BETTE 
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Uarco forms can be used for record keeping in every 
department. They are designed either for hand written use 
or for machine written use. May be carbon interleaved or 
non-interleaved, may be used in Uarco Autographic Reg- 
isters or in a typewriter, billing machine or tabulating 
machine. 

Uarco’s fifty years of business record experience is at 
your disposal. There is a solution for your record prob- 
lem, or Uarco will find one. Call a Uarco representative 
today without obligation. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 


BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS 
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considerable economies been ef- 
fected, but morale has also been 
improved. No one was thrown out 
of work; jobs in other agencies 
were awaiting those who were re- 
leased. Those who were retained 
busier, time 
them, they 


were kept 


passes 
faster for have a 
greater sense of responsibility, and 
they feel that they are making a 
worth-while contribution to the 
war effort.” 

Two officers, one from head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces, and 
one from headquarters, Materiel 
Command, Army Air Forces, were 
assigned to make the survey of the 
Detroit — office, 
about six weeks. In addition to 


which required 
making an over-all study of the or- 
ganization, they worked out a 
formula for breaking down each 
operation into units of work, then 
determined how many work units 
an average employee could perform 
in an eight-hour day. 

Three forms were used for the 
purpose. First, each employee was 
asked to fill out an individual re- 
port listing his duties and the 
number of units of each kind 
handled in one day. These were 
summarized by each officer for his 
section in a “Section Report,” and 
the section reports were combined 
in an analysis of work loads and 
personnel in each branch. 

Thus, a stenographer would re- 
port the number of letters dic- 
tated and typed, the number of 
telephone calls she handled, the 
amount of filing she did, and so 
on. A mail and messenger clerk re- 
ported the number of units handled 
in sorting, opening, and time- 
stamping incoming mail, checking, 
folding, and sealing outgoing mail, 
recording registered mail, answer- 
ing telephone inquiries, distribut- 
ing supplies, making messenger 
trips, ete. 

A calculation of the amount of 
time required to perform each 
operation was then made, work 
units were totaled, and a study was 
made with a view to distributing 
personnel to the best advantage to 


do the work required. Suppose, for 
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example, that a girl engaged in 


writing travel orders was asked 
how long it took her to write an 
average order and she said about 
ten minutes. An actual demonstra- 
tion might reveal that she could 
easily do so in five minutes. Then 
the number of travel orders which 
she wrote in an average day was 
totaled and it was found that she 
should be able to write that many 
in five hours or so. 

In the mail and messenger unit, 
the work of 
time-stamping and delivering mail, 


receiving, sorting, 
and providing general messenger 
service formerly was performed by 
four persons. The entire unit was 
eliminated and the work is now 
performed by one girl who receives 
the mail, sorts it by sections in- 
stead of by individuals, and de- 
livers it. 

The civilian personnel section 
formerly was scattered all over 
the place in private offices. This 
entire section was moved into one 
large room, where supervision was 
better and where there was no need 
of running to and from many of- 
fices, and the personnel was _re- 
duced from 140 to 91. 

The filing department was also 
Each section for- 
merly kept its own files and the fil- 


consolidated. 


ing occupied the time of four to six 
girls; now a central file system is 
taken care of acceptably by one. 

The card index system was cen- 
tralized in the same manner, with a 
similar reduction in personnel. 

In the telegraph section it was 
considered necessary to employ 
enough personnel to handle the 
volume of business during rush 
periods, and the work could not be 
spread out because of the urgent 
character of the messages handled. 
But the hours could be staggered 
and some superfluous — services 
could be eliminated or combined. 
Several steps here resulted in re- 
ducing the personnel from thirty- 
four to twenty-three and morale 
was greatly improved and absen- 
teeism was reduced. As the officer 
in charge of this section explained: 
“Formerly, if a girl wanted to take 


a day off, she knew it didn’t mat 
ter much whether she reported o: 
not ; now she knows we are depend 
ing on her and she thinks twice hx 
fore she asks for time off, or eve: 
before she *phones to say she’s il! 
Formerly, no one wanted the mid 
night shift; after we reorganize 
the section, we asked for voluntecer- 
to take this shift and two gir! 
volunteered to alternate weekly o; 
un” 

The mail and motor transpor: 
section was staffed by thirty-tw. 
employees, many of whom we: 
teen-age boys. Shifts were stay 
gered so as to take care of peas 
periods, some boys who had litt 
sense of responsibility were let out. 
some part-time workers were hire«. 
and the personnel was_ reduci| 
from thirty-two to twenty-two. 

The intelligence 
seventy-six employees, many 0! 


section had 


whom were assigned full time t» 
designated facilities. With tii 
work progressing smoothly, it !y 
came unnecessary to maintain ful! 
time men at some of these facilitivs 
and they were given traveling «s 
signments, instead. Thus, one man 
may now visit several facilities, v1 
even several cities, in one day or on 
one trip of a few days’ duration 
The personnel of this section has 
been reduced more than one-third 

In every instance, personnel re 
ductions were made only after con- 
ferences were held and agreements 
were reached between the apprais- 
ers from headquarters and the of 
ficers in charge of the sections 
affected. In other words, instead 
of issuing orders, the appraisers 
made recommendations, these were 
discussed frankly, and the changes 
were made by the officers in charge. 

“The entire program is effecting 
immense savings and is improving 
the work standards in all military 
installations where it has been in 
troduced,” Col. Alfred H. Jolin- 
son, district supervisor, said. “To 
further reduce operating expens+s 
we recently moved and consol 
dated our district headquart: 
offices in Detroit to save $192,85 ! 
in annual rental.” 
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; ' Meet your Druggist— 
: B2,\ _ hes in business for your health 


O1 A | S He’s your doctor’s able assistant — whose specialized skills are 
always on the job. Day or night, he’s ready 
to serve the sick, to help ease pain and save lives. 


By letting National Cash Registers attend automatically to 
his business transactions — your pharmacist is able to give 
more people more and better service. 


it : W- For Nationals save valuable minutes — eliminate the errors 

“d, en far / of hand-written, “head-added” totals. Mechanically, they 

el " ss ake ie sum up and print your itemized receipt — and his record of 

, ; aa 5 a the transaction — all in one quick, accurate operation. Other 

™ F i — needed information — on profits and losses — for taxes and 
a government reports — is also provided by his Nationals. 


te |—CUaa : Just as your doctor “checks up” your health, Nationals per- 
hi nm ’ _ mit the busy druggist to “check up” his business — to keep it 
: \ accurate, efficient and up-to-date —to serve you better in 
1 eee a every department. 





“> Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of the many mechanized 
rCS ) systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save 

vital man-hours—for business, industry, government and the public. Used 
National Cash Registers are available. National Accounting-Bookkeeping 
Machines can be obtained through priorities. 





Wherever records are kept 
or money is handled—there CASH REGISTERS *« ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


= rors is need for a National. Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E" with four 
Loss 


stars %& %& *& & for unceasing excellence’ in the production of precision instru- 
ments and other war materiel. 
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because of many 


oo” 
f 


alse cries and alarms, such as 
no cuffs on men’s trousers, no 
vests with double breasted suits, 
because of threats to ration milk 
and the ups and downs of ration- 
ing generally, many people believe 
that the paper shortage is more 
imaginary than real. 

But this 
simply are not enough men in the 
woods to get out the timber. Nor 
are there enough able-bodied men 
in the mills to turn out the paper 


is not true. There 


in quantities needed. 

Yet we haven’t scratched the 
surface in paper conservation. 
Commenting on this, one reader 
writes: “Immediately after Pearl 
Harbor a wave of patriotism swept 
our office, and we began using half- 
sized letterheads ; we had clean-up 
days in which everybody turned 
out their desk drawers and dis- 
covered an average of three rub- 
ber erasers to each desk, twelve 
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pencils, four pens, and other sup- 
plies in equal quantities. We 
cleaned out some files, and started 
using the backs of correspondence 
instead of second sheets. 

“But as people began to be irked 
by the endless regulations, as one 
rule or order followed another, we 
soon fell back into ordinary habits, 
and I am now ashamed to report 
that we are almost as_ wasteful 
with many supplies as we were be- 
fore Pearl Harbor.” 

Perhaps this office is an excep- 
tion. But to some extent almost 
every office has suffered a serious 
amount of backsliding in the con- 
servation of supplies which are 
actually short. 

Even though this office might be 
an exception, there is need today 
for the utmost strictness in con- 
serving paper, because there really 
is not enough paper to meet the 
needs. Publications are working 
under severest cuts, and more are 


in prospect unless larger quanti 
ties of waste paper are recovered 
As one general is supposed ty 
have said: “The war can’t las 
much longer because we will sow 
run out of paper.” Facctious a, 
this remark was, there is conside: 
able truth in it. Some people hay 
become impatient with paper sa 
ing because large quantities 
scrap paper were gathered in son 
areas where the freight costs 
processing plants were so mu 
that it did not pay to salva; 
paper scrap, or because they thi: 
our government is wasting pap 
In most areas today there |; 
real need for salvaging every sera) 
of paper. Yet in too many offic. s 
there are literally tons of pape 
which could easily be sent to 
waste paper baler. 
Here are some of the common: s! 
sources of scrap: 
1. Files and 


housing records long since out! 


transfer cas 


dated and worthless. 

2. Overruns of catalogs and 
promotion material in which illus 
trations, prices, descriptions are 
obsolete, but which are still on 
hand in quantity. 

3. Old parts books, instruction 
books which are held merely be- 
cause somebody forgot to order 
its disposal. 

4. Department collections of ob- 
solete catalogs, books, competitive 
advertising, reports, etc. 

5. Private office files, many of 
which have not been cleaned out 
in years. 

6. Obsolete 
order blanks, cards, and _ similar 


forms, stationery, 


material which will never be used 
again. 

7. Company libraries where tons 
of bound volumes or old copies of 
magazines, farm papers, business 
papers, reports, booklets, are 
stored, much of which will never be 
used again. 

8. Stockrooms 
laneous paper supplies of all kin«ds 


where miscel- 


have accumulated and have gotten 
into unusable condition. 
another 


Branch _ offices’ are 
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Postwar modernization? In G-E lamps you'll find tools that make it easy to bring office space up-to-date; help employees 
handle paperwork faster, better... with less strain and fatigue. Put G-E lighting into your postwar plans. 
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one Lamps marked G-E bring you the benefits of over 

50 years of General Electric Lamp Research... 
more and more light at less and less cost. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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GENERAL QQELECTRIC | gf 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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When you need figures or typing. fast... 


when your regular personne! is up to its 


ears in routine 


~-- we'll take over... 
if youll call WORKMAN. 


THAT'S our business 


. to take over, to shoulder your 
troubles, to take your peaks, your 
sudden emergencies, and give you 
your answers, your typing, fast. 


Don't forget ... here’s peace of mind 
. and time and money savings. 


We'll come and figure your inventory 
at today’s costs to help you find right 
selling prices; we'll make a sales 
analysis by states, cities, territories, 
by divisions, by salesmen, by com- 
modities; we’ll compile budgets; find 
today’s costs 


when these, and all other peaks 
and emergencies, come at wide and 
unexpected intervals or at regular 
intervals 


. and when you do not have sufficient 
personnel to master your routine and 
your emergencies, too. 


Then, you can lean on us... you think 
WORKMAN ...and you call WORK- 
MAN ... and, we’l] take over the 
emergencies (figure or typing), and 
your department proceeds with rou- 
tine ... to give you peace of mind, 
save time and money. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 5 Phone WAB. 2490 
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source of considerable paper sal- 


vage. In many branch offices in- 
ternal correspondence for 


along with 


many 
years has been kept, 
copies of answers, reports, and 
other material which no longer has 
any use. This material will be kept. 
in many instances, because no one 
at the branch office 


responsibility for its dis- 


wants to as- 
sume 
posal. A circular letter from the 
home office to all branches, author- 
izing disposal of all internal cor- 
respondence up to certain dates, 
will relieve much overcrowding of 
files and storage space and release 
much needed paper for salvage. 

There are many simple ways to 
have been de- 


save paper which 


scribed over and over again. Some 
of the more 
(1) Use half or quarter-size letter 


obvious ones are: 
sheets. (2) Use correspondence for 


making carbon copies, in other 
words, use back of letter being an- 
swered for the carbon of the letter. 


(3) Whenever forms are being re- 
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printed, reduce the size. (4) Elim- 
inate all French folds and similar- 
(5) Use 


whenever 


lv wasteful uses of paper. 
lighter weight 
possible. (6) N 

all types of printed matter. (7) Set 
printed matter in smaller type, 
with less display matter. (8) Re- 
duce the size of labels, envelopes, 
shipping tags. (9) Decrease the 
variety of printed matter of all 
(10) Decrease the fre- 
quency of issues of house maga- 
zines, bulletins, circular letters, and 
similar periodicals wherever pos- 
(11) Revise mailing lists to 
climinate dead names. (12) In or- 
make 


paper 
yarrow margins on 


kinds. 


sible. 


dering all printed matter 
strict appraisal of needs to insure 
against (13) 
Reduce the number of copies of all 


wasteful overruns. 


forms, where possible. There are 
times when one copy can serve two 
traveling one 
further in the office. Often copies 


of certain forms are sent to many 


purposes, by step 


people who do not need them. 


But there are other materials 


besides that are being used 
wastefully today. 
office 
whose only experience in busin 

has been since Pearl Harbor. They 


paper 
In almost every 
workers 


there are many 


have never learned simple offi 
economies and are extravagant 
the use of all manner of supplics. 
A series of bulletins for office h 
letin boards calling attention 
the need for conservation of thes 
supplies would be helpful in so; 


offices. More 


tions by stockrooms would hel) 


‘are in filling requis; 


other offices, and in some ca: 
requiring a responsible supervisor 
or department head to approve 
requisitions would reduce 
amount of wasted supplies. 
In many cases office people hiv 
contracted wasteful habits becaiis¢ 
no one has ever told them how to 
conserve, 
Yet in some of the country’s 
most 
conservation of all supplies is an 


office 


knows that lavish use of expensiv: 


prosperous organizations 


tradition and everybody 
supplies will not be tolerated. 
The sense of security that comes 
with capacity operation, inercas- 
ing profit, the feeling that it makes 
no difference because the “govern- 
ment will take it all away in taxes 
that the 
is no longer in a con- 


anyway,” the thought 
company 
petitive position and need not 
worry about expenses—all thes: 
factors have brought the peopl 
in many offices to the point whire 
they laugh at common sense econo- 
mies. Such people need to be taught 
that no business can enjoy pros- 
perity for very long if wasteful 
practices are continued. 

Several years ago a great |usi 
ness leader, in taking charge of a 


company which owed millions to 
the bank and was operating «at a 
“We have but two 


courses to follow. 


loss, said, 
Either we save 
or sell ourselves out of this un- 


Today, 


business no longer has a 


comfortable position.” 
many a 
selling problem, which means | iat 
only through common sense saving 


can its future be assured. 
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How Fast Shall 
We Charge Off 
Office Furniture 


Continued from page 24) 


internal accounting these 


are treated as expense and written | 


off at the time of purchase. 
Despite the difference in figures 
there appears to be little doubt in 


he minds of the readers that of- | 


from 
that 
good condition at the 


fice furniture easily lasts 
iwenty to twenty-five years- 
is, It is in 
cud of a fifth or a quarter of a 


century. That it 


obsolete, and not economical to use | 


at such ages, is another story. 
The more popular 10 per cent 
depreciation charge—based on the 
the 
diminishing value means that fur- 
charged off after ten 
. This means that should : 
a desk for $100, 
write it off at 10 per cent a year, 
at the end of the eleventh 
vear turn it in on a new desk and 
receive $15 for it, the $15 would 
have to be entered as income and 
taxes paid upon it. It would be 
the same as writing off a bad debt 
which was later collected after it 
had been written off. 
It seems fairly 


original cost and not upon 
niture is 
vears 


company buy 


then 


typical for 
banks and insurance companies to 
write off furniture purchases as 
expense and not to put the equip- 
ment into any asset or equipment 
accounts, 

When equipment is carried on 
the books for twenty or twenty-five 
years, only the best should be con- 
sidered, 


because cheaper equip- 


ment will cost more for main- 
tenance and servicing. 

Some companies follow the prac- 
tice of revaluing equipment and 
sctting it up again as an asset 
after it has been fully depreciated. 
This is a rather complicated pro- 
cedure as there needs to be an ap- 
praisal and a new figure set for 


the equipment figure on the books. 
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If you are the man who 
orders your company’s checks 


ACME- BROWN COMPANY 


MAKERS OF ABS PRODUCTS 


PRESTON, tar 


This free book will help you avoid faults in 
check design that lead to costly errors 


OORLY DESIGNED 

checks can lead to costly 
confusion in your bank ac- 
count. This new Hammer- 
mill idea-book, ‘‘Business 
Checks,” by John Y. Beaty, 
gives you the specific infor- 
mation youneed tobecertain 
your checks are right. 

It lists 15 common faults 
in check design and gives 
the 8 essentials of good busi- 
ness check design—all based 
on interviews with bankers 


BUY BONDS. 


and conforming to recom- 
mendations of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Businesschecks, to give 
satisfaction, must be on 
paper that truly protects 

Hammermill Safety. 
This paper is dependable 
inuse, and carries the best 
known name in paper. 

Let the new Hammermill 
idea-book simplify the busi- 
ness check problem for you. 
Mail the coupon. 





Do your checks 
have these faults? 
$3916 
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Cashed for $104.16; should 
have been $99.16. 
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Appears to be for 40¢ instead 
of $9.40. Cost 17 hours 
tracing error. 
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L&R. Davies Company 
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Amount difficult to find in 
center of row of boxes. 
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Three numbers on right end, 
no one of them the amount. 


FREE! 


Mail the coupon 
below today. 
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Want to Buya 
GOOD IDEA? 


You can now take your pick 
of hundreds of practical ideas 
for new products, methods and 
processes that can make money 
for your company. To get these 
ideas for you, the Nation-Wide 
Bureau of Ideas has scoured the 
country. The general public is 
submitting new, useful ideas 
covering an endless variety of 
subjects. 

These ideas are described in 
a monthly bulletin issued on 
a subscription basis by the 
Nation-Wide Bureau of Ideas. 
Compared to the cost of ad- 
vertisements with which some 
companies attempt to secure 
similar ideas, you pay very 
little for these bulletins. You 
may also expect this plan to 
be more resulcful because the 
Bureau is operated by the orig- 
inators of the highly successful 
Morton Suggestion System. 

At no cost to you, we will 
send details of the subscription 
plan under which your com- 
pany can benefit from this in- 
valuable source of profit-pro- 
ducing ideas. Send for this 
information immediately. 






































The Morton Sugges- 
tion System gains 
access to ideas devel- 
oped by your own 
organization, 










— 
NATION-WIDE BUREAU OF IDEAS 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, III. 









Reserves to Insure 
Postwar Jobs 





Reserves, now being set 
up by Scott Aviation Cor- 
poration planned to pay 
employees for time lost 
during conversion period 
and to provide termina- 
tion pay for those released 





HE Scott Aviation Corpora- 

tion, Lancaster, New York, be- 
lieves it has the solution to peace- 
time conversion and post-conver- 
sion problems facing the small war 
industry: establishment of reserves 
now to provide peacctime layoff 
pay and to guarantee post-conver- 
sion payrolls. 

Developed by thirty-eight-year 
old Earle M. Scott, president of 
the corporation, this postwar pol- 
icy has set up a termination pay 
reserve fund to provide pay for 
those released at war’s end and a 
fund to 
guarantee pay for those not re- 


post-conversion reserve 


leased. 

Under the plan each employee 
laid off will be paid $10 a week for 
nine weeks, by which time the com- 
pany hopes to be able to rehire 
them. (It is estimated that pos- 
sibly as many as 60 per cent of 
the firm’s 200 employees may be 
laid off when peace comes.) Em- 
ployees not laid off during the 
peacetime conversion period will 
be guaranteed thirty-two hours 
pay per week for thirteen weeks 
at today’s prevailing wage rates 
after conversion is completed. 

These reserves, already set up 


in the corporation’s financial state- 


| ments, President Scott believes will 
| enable the company to carry on 


until peacetime production _re- 








plenishes its coffers. The plan pro 
vides no reserves for postwar divi 
dends or executives’ salaries. 
“Intelligent 
dling of the reserve problem,” say. 
Mr. Scott, “will be the biggest sin 


government — han 


gle factor in keeping unemplo 
ment at a minimum so that privat: 
enterprise can function freely ani 
swiftly. 

“Hardly any small plants hav. 
such reserves because the monc\ 
has been put back into the busi 
ness, or taken away in renegoti: 
tion, or taxed away. Yet anyon 
can see that America’s war pro 
duction program has brought t!y 
growth of many companies whos: 
resourcefulness, ingenuity, and 
genuine business ability  entitl 
them to a place in the nation’s 
postwar industrial life.” 

Scott Aviation Corporation is 
a typical small war industry. Now 
making high-altitude oxygen 
equipment for army and navy 
planes and _ tail-wheel assemblies 
for planes and gliders, the firm 
was founded by Mr. Scott in his 
basement at home in 1932. Sinc« 
then it has increased one hundred- 
fold and the plant erected in 1940 
has been enlarged four times. So 
that the firm’s products may be 
tested right on the spot, the vil- 
lage of Lancaster, New York, 
aided Mr. Scott in building an air- 
port with a 1500-foot 
adjacent to the factory. 

Other business men 
pressed a desire to see the govern- 
ment include some provision for 
separation pay, or other payments 
to workers who must be tempo- 
rarily discharged, or permanently 


runway, 


have ex- 


released from war work plants. As 
most contracts are drawn, and 
with renegotiation policies which 
have been in effect in the past it 
has not been possible for many 
companies to set up such funds. 
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If Key Men Begin 
To Go Stale 


(( entinued from page 11) 


producing instruments for the air 
corps it was found necessary to 
organize an entirely new staff of 
youngsters to push the program 
alwad, because the old-timers were 
unable to cope with the new prob- 
lems of precision work. The old- 
tiers are sitting back on the side- 
lines gasping in amazement at the 
wav in which the youngsters are 
licking baffling technical problems. 
Fortunately this company could 
hold its older men and permit them 
to mark time while the young tech- 
nical men took over. But in the 
average company no such duplica- 
tion of personnel is possible. 

When an important executive 
begins to slip, top management 
thinks of the tremendous invest- 
ment in this man. He has drawn, 
over a period of years, a fortune 
in salary; the knowledge he has 
acquired, the experience, and the 
acquaintanceship he possesses, the 
business friends he numbers, are of 
great value, for which the com- 
pany has paid a good round price. 

Dismissing the man, putting 
him on the retired list, or giving 
him an inactive status in the or- 
ganization means the liquidation 
of this investment. And in theory 
at least, the investment ought to 
pay dividends for some time in the 
future. 

Is there any way to salvage this 
investment? Is there a way to re- 
habilitate the man, to restore him 
to vigor and aggressiveness and to 
draw dividends on his undeniably 
valuable contacts, knowledge, ex- 
perience, and judgment? 

There is no general answer, or 
if there is an answer, it must be 
both “yes” and “no.” For cireum- 
stances alter cases, and there are 
so many human equations and fac- 
tors involved that each case re- 
quires special study and its own 
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“The answer is a loud and emphatic “YES!” 


You'll find this problem and its solution on 
pages six and seven of “ENGINEERING 
YOUR BUSINESS FORMS,"' a new 
thought-provoking book that graphically 
portrays the proper way to design modern 
business forms. 


Rediform designed forms and business 
systems have accomplished near miracles of 
timesaving efficiency, by eliminating waste 
motions and non-productive office opera- 
tions, for thousands of the Nation's leading 
industries. Six of these interesting ‘‘case 
histories" are told and illustrated in this 


helpful book. 


Many of these Rediform ideas for produc- 
ing MORE work with LESS help will prove 
valuable to YOUR business. We'd like to 
send you a copy of this book ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just drop us a line on your business 
letterhead, addressed to Department 71. 














AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC. Subsidiary of Moore Corp., Lid. 





When emergencies ..... 
tough and ugly and important ... . insist 
on your attention... . 
Call Workman. 


Emergencies, it seems, always walk in 
when your department is deep in rou- 
tine . . . and you haven’t any other 
choice but to stop... and lick them. 


While you’re doing that . . your 
regular routine piles high. 


When you've finished with the peak 
load and the emergency, you pick up 
the routine where you left off, and 
then you work nights and Saturdays 
(and Sundays) until you breathe easy 
again. 

There’s a better way, an easier way, a 
cheaper way... you can call WORK- 


MAN ... more than 800 fine concerns 
do call us, regularly. 


Their tough and ugly emergencies are 
our only business. They keep a lean, 
competent department for their 
planned routine only. When peak 
loads, and emergencies, stalk in... 
they call us ... they scarcely know 
we are at work they go on with 
routine ... and we lick the spots off 
of their sudden, extra tasks. 


We’d do that for you... calculations 


or typing . .. save time and money for 
you... if you’d call WORKMAN. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5 WAB. 2490 


<(“Auonunman 





particular decision. Looking at a 
few cases may offer some sugges- 
tions. 

of the 


Chicago manager for a big  or- 


There was the case 
ganization. This man was a nat- 
ural born leader and organizer. 
He made a great record in Chi- 
cago, having been sent there from 
a smaller city in Ohio at a time 
when the Chicago organization 
was rapidly going to seed. In a 
few years he had the -Chicago 
branch going great guns, despite 
the depression, and month after 
month seemed to bring new laurels 
to the Windy City branch. His 
leadership qualities, his ability to 
organize, and to make friends in- 
evitably attracted attention of the 
membership of a service club in 
which he was active. He was 
elected to several committee mem- 
berships, to which he gave his tre- 
mendous energy and_ executive 
abilities. Then he was made a vice 
president, then president. He threw 
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himself into this club work vig- 
orously—so vigorously that his re- 
sults attracted the attention of 
the national executives of the or- 
ganization, and soon he was on the 
way to the presidency of the 
rational organization. 

Club 


scale require a lot of speech mak- 


activities on a national 
ing, endless travel, and work. The 
more time he devoted to this out- 
side interest the less time he had 
for his regular job. As always 
happens, members of his staff be- 
gan to joke about his spending 
more time on his hobby than on 
his regular job. Little by little his 
own organization began to de- 
teriorate. Key men left. Jealousies 
and friction grew, because he was 
not there to smooth over and heal 
little misunderstandings that creep 
into any organization from time 
to time and which become serious 
only when some strong man is not 
at hand to nip them in the bud. 
Finally the management of the 


company told this man that th, 
time had come for a change. Ih, 
was to take over the managemen| 
of the company’s interests in t!y 
Pacific states, with headquarters 
at San 
vigorously, claiming that all |i, 


Francisco. He objectc| 


interests were in Chicago, that 
had thousands of friends in t!y 
Midwest, that he was more yal 
able to the company there thon 
anywhere else. He told, with co 
siderable pride, about all the “ev, 
tacts” he had, which were the 
sult of the club work he was doiny. 
Finally 


company was forced 


the president of 

to tell 

that his club work had grown 
the point where it was up to 
him to decide once and for «|! 
whether he was going to be a social 
business 


worker or a man— |i 


could not be both. Then the jin 
woke up and saw the point—t))a! 
he was being transferred to a plac 
where his splendid ability and 
energy would be given to the con 
pany and not divided between {|x 
company and a club, with thy 
company constantly receiving less 
and less of his attention. 

No man at the head of a big 
company can rightfully object to 
one of his key executives taking 
part in association work, in puoli- 
tics, or community enterprises. 


Often 


i : é Feces 
man’s horizon, and enrich his life, 


these activities widen a 


thus leadership 
talents. As such they are splendid, 


but when they grow and grow un- 


developing _ his 


til a man loses sight of his job 
responsibilities it is time to call 
a halt. 

Other men begin to slip becaus 
they do not enter into outside ac- 
tivities which sharpen their wits 
and challenge their leadersliip. 
Such men present an entirely dif- 
ferent problem. They get into a 
rut because they let their contacts 
shrivel up, because they form little 
habits which constantly narrow 
their lives into a little circle, of 
office-home-office-home. 

Often a transfer will solve the 
problem of waking up these men. 
When forced into new surrownd- 
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ings, given new problems, and a 
new challenge, they snap back into 
vigorous activity and attack the 
new problems with confidence. But 
it is not always easy to convince 
these men that a change is needed. 
Yet where they can be interested 
in making a change, even though 
the change does not involve mov- 
ing to another city, the problem 
may be solved. One large com- 
pany has established a policy of 
inducing key men to exchange jobs 
with other key men, just for the 
purpose of preventing them from 
growing stale. It is not always a 
solution, but more often than not, 
a new job, dealing with new prob- 
lems, and new people, is all that a 
man needs to change his entire ap- 
proach to his work. 

Today there are several men 
who were merely marking time a 
couple of years ago, who have been 
given a new lease on their business 
lives when the company which em- 
ploys them put them in charge of 
postwar planning and told them 
to assume full responsibility for 
the company’s future activities in 
new products, new markets, and 
new methods. We know of at least 
two such men who have distin- 
guished themselves in such jobs, 
despite the fact that they had be- 
gun to be considered has-beens by 
other members of their organiza- 
tions. 

One top executive who has a 
reputation for winning the utmost 
in teamwork from his lieutenants 
in business, and who prides him- 
self on his ability to prevent his 
men from becoming smug and self- 
that 


grow stale because they forget 


satisfied, claims some men 
how to play, or because they never 
learned how to play. He said, in 
commenting on this problem: 
“Men grow stale because they 
never developed the habit of chang- 
ing their pace. They never learned 
to play. This is especially true of 
the self-made type of man who 


came up the hard way and never | 
went to college, or who was un-| 


able to enter into campus activi- 
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All work € no mail- y 

. . Bases all over the world; ships to unload 
and turn around, fast; hundreds of passing planes a day to 


makes Jack wonder . 


service... men working around the clock, eating from mess kits 


. bad . 
or tin cans . . . on lonely islands, 


in desolate depots . . . Can't 


you understand why men want mail from home so much? 


use V-MAIL 


Men overseas wait months for 
mail ... when families and friends 
don’t use V-Mail. Ordinary letters 
go on slow ships in convoy. V-Mail 
flies, gets the fastest service in the 
world, special for servicemen. 
There’s no mystery about V-Mail. 
Write on the V-Mail form... . fold, 
seal, stamp, drop in any mail box. 
V-Mail letters are photographed, 
thousands an hour, on film strips. 














Flown to the nearest process point, 
your letter is reproduced just as you 
wrote it, is folded, sealed, delivered, 
personal and private—and fast! 
You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
stationer’s, at all drug, department 
and variety stores. Or we will send 
a sample packet of six forms with 
our compliments. Address . . . 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


2174 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 


| which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





FOR SALES — Cardineer's speed, 
accessibility and mobility offer many 
advantages to busy sales departments 


FOR COSTS— Cardineer’s faster find- 
ing and posting meet the cost depart- 
ment's need for speed and accuracy 


‘AR OR PEACE, it won't 

make much difference, 
you'll always want the lowest 
cost, the fastest time, the 
greatest accuracy possible in 
keeping office records. It’s 
fundamentals like these that 
have put Cardineer in hun- 
dreds of plants where instant 
information must be at the 
finger tips of the operator. 
Portable, compact, simple, . 
Cardineer offers a proven 
way to build record-keeping 
now, against the day when 
costs and speed become even 
more important. 


Cardineer holds 6000 cards 
for quick posting or instant 
reference. No eye-strain—no 
fatigue — work centered at 
desk. Comes in four models. 
Now or later, Cardineer steps 
up results two to three times 
over old methods. Order today. 
Ready for immediate delivery. 


FOR PRODUCTION—Cardineer 
saves space, speeds reference and 


posting—increases productive time 


FOR INVENTORY — Cardineer 
record-keeping assures more effi- 
cient purchasing — more efficient 


stock control 


DIEBOLD 


CARDINEER 
Rotary Files 


READY 


Available when victory comes 


“Systems to Fit the Routine” 
TRA-DEX 
Vertical Visible Files 


FOR IMMEDIATE 


FLEX-SITE 
Visible Book 


DELEVE RY 


Safes; Money Chests; Electric Rekordesk Safes; Bank Vaults; Office Accessories 





ties at college because he worked 
his way through school. 

“Such men often begin to go 
stale because their health is grad- 
ually failing. They take little exer- 
cise. They do not understand the 
need for the stimulation and zest 
that comes from some type of 
competitive play. Before they know 
it their health has failed to the 
point where play, exercise, travel, 
hunting, or fishing is uninteresting 
or impossible for them. Then they 
stew and take 


sit and worry, 
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medicine, go to doctors, and talk 
about their ailments. 

“My plan is to induce these men 
to go to the best available diag- 
nostician—one who will counsel 
them, and take an interest in them. 
Not the type of doctor who merely 
tells them to eat less, stop smoking 
and drinking, and ‘take it easy,’ 
but one who will help them correct 
any organic trouble, lay out a 
program of activity which will 
bring them back to vigorous physi- 
‘al health. Then it is usually fairly 


easy to re-establish the man’s in 
terest in life and business and ja; 
him out of his rut. Transfers, new 
responsibilities, a change in work 
or routine, perhaps some travel on 
company business, will often com 
plete the rehabilitation of a man 
who is scheduled for premature ; 
tirement.” 

When a man’s health has beco; 
impaired, if he will follow his do 
tor’s orders, the problem « 
usually be solved without too m 
difficulty. But the man who will : 
do what his doctor orders—a 
such men are common—present 
baffling problem to any top exe 
tive who wants to help restore 
man to his fullest usefulness to + 
organization. Somebody must 
hard-boiled and practically fore 
man of this type to work | 
sistently to get well. Otherwise |e 
goes from bad to worse and befor 
anyone realizes is beyond help 

One large company, with 6,000 
employees and many executives, 
insists that all key 
consult a company physician fr 


executives 


quently, and it is a matter for 
strictest discipline for any execu 
tive not to obey the physician’s 
orders. In fact, the physician has 
absolute power to order a man to 
take a rest, go on a trip, work half 
days only, or consult specialists 
The executive who begins to slow 
down in this company has but one 
alternative to obeying the company 
physician—that is to resign. So 
important does this company con- 
sider a man’s physical condition, 
as a factor in his mental health, 
business stamina, and ability, that 
it takes no chances on letting a 
man decide for himself when and 
how he needs medical attention. 
Today with business facing new 
problems almost daily, with a tre- 
mendous burden of producing at 
high levels with unskilled and un- 
trained help, plus the tough prob- 
lem to be faced as we enter transi- 
tion from war to peace, no com- 
pany can afford to let its key men 
become sluggish, self-satisfied, un- 
healthy, or lose their aggressive 


approach to business. 
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There is a rising tide of resentment among white collar workers who believe they are 
the forgotten men and women of this era. Many of them are being fed false propa- 
ganda claiming that living costs have risen more than the actual figures show. But 
there is much justification for their discontent. All of which means another prob- 
lem for office managers in establishing facts about wages and cost of living figures 





esi M. HERRMANN, su- 
perintendent of personnel, Peo- 
ples Gas, Light and Coke Com- 
pany, recently told the National 
Oitice Management Association 
that in his opinion there is little 
doubt that the white collar worker 
has suffered a serious wound, not 
only in his status, his pride, but in 
his pocketbook. He suggests that 
ottice managers review the entire 
payroll to see what each individual 
salaried employee is taking home 
today as compared with January 
1941. This review, Mr. Herrmann 
savs, should include all salary in- 
creases: merit, across the board, 
length of service, promotional, 
average overtime earnings, bonuses. 
He thinks this review is important 
because the office manager needs to 
know whether take-home pay has 
kept pace with the increased cost 
of living. 


* 
VERTIME EARNINGS are 


one way in which the average 
office worker can be paid more and 
Mr. Herrmann points out that in 
some plants the factory and pro- 
duction personnel have enjoyed 
high overtime earnings in which 
the office and salaried employees 
have not shared in any way. He 
says that the extension of work- 
ing hours is the first means at the 
office manager’s command to in- 
crease the white collar worker’s 
take-home pay. He urges a _ re- 
valuation of all jobs today, not 
only because of cost of living con- 
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ditions, but because many workers 
in the white collar field are doing 
more today than ever before. This 
is, he reports, especially true of 
the supervisory and management 
groups who are forced to get out 
more work with submarginal help. 
This makes most jobs more com- 
plicated than ever before. 


* 
MPLOYEE TURNOVER con- 


tinues high as workers scem im- 
bued with some restlessness that 
makes them walk out of jobs for 
trivial reasons, some of them pure- 
ly imaginary. One office manager 
made up a list of advantages which 
applied to his employees, to use in 
exit interviews with all workers 
announcing intentions to resign. 
When he began to list all the ad- 
vantages he found that he had a 
strong case to use in convincing 
employees that they are better off 
to stay where they are. For exam- 
ple, for several months now he has 
been reminding employees that 
leaving at this time means they 
would not get any 1944 vacation. 
He found that several employees 
had overlooked this obvious ad- 
vantage entirely. 


* 
XIT INTERVIEWS should re- 


mind all employees who are 
leaving of every factor which can 
be considered. One office manager 
conducts his exit interviews as a 
serics of questions. He says: “Do 
you have hospitalization plans in 


your new job? Are you going to 
get a vacation with pay this year? 
Have you considered that in your 
new job there are approximately 
blank hundred (or thousand) em- 
ployees already there. The day you 
go to work you will be the youngest 
employee in the company, in point 
of service. This means that there 
are several hundred (or thousand) 
workers whose rights are senior to 
yours. Can you afford to walk 
away from the seniority you enjoy 
here, knowing that when this pres- 
ent period of expansion ends you 
will be the first to be marked up 
for layoffs or dismissal?” Then he 
reviews all other advantages such 
as sick leaves, bonuses, possibility 
of promotion, insurance plans, em- 
ployee benefits. Some employees are 
adamant and refuse to even con- 
sider these advantages, but he has 
induced a number of especially 
good employees to reconsider de- 


cisions to resign. 
* 
MOKING IN OFFICES, a long- 


time problem for management, 
was investigated recently by the 
research committee of the Chicago 
Office Management Association. 
Practices in forty-four offices were 
studied. In only three of these 
are both men and women _per- 
mitted to smoke anytime anywhere. 
Of this same group eighteen 
permitted men only to smoke any- 
time anywhere. In nine offices, 
where men had unlimited puffing 
privileges women could smoke only 
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hen the Light 
oy wee 


YOU'LL WANT SALES REPORTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


When you “go to market” again you'll 
find everything 
new set of sales problems will face you. 
The migration of population has made 
all market studies obsolete. Your old 
competitors will offer new models. New 
competition will be nibbling at your 
old-established accounts. Will the 
market demand higher- or lower-priced 
models and styles? These and a hundred 


changed; an entirely 


other important problems will face sales 
managers before long. 


Have you considered putting your Sales 
Analysis section in order before the day 

Keysort 
of every 


the answers are needed? 


produces sales reports 


description easily through a_ simple 


routine. 


LON AOTC T 
> 


5 Madison Avenue, New. ‘YY, 


pf cape erry sey 











during lunch and rest periods, in 
private offices and rest rooms. It is 
obvious that 
luctant to extend smoking privi- 
Somebody asks if 


management is_ re- 


leges to women. 
this is because women are generally 
messier smokers than men. We do 
not know—in fact we do not even 
admit that women smoke with less 


skill And 


even if we did know we wouldn’t 


and finesse than men. 
put our necks out to the extent of 
saying! We have too many loyal 
women readers to consider. 
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EMENWAY-JOHNSON, 


niture store in Shreveport, re- 


fur- 


ports that it has stepped up its 
paper We 
Howell, office and credit manager, 
says that all file folders are used 
again and again. A file is kept on 


saving program. 


cach instalment account until the 
contract is paid. When the con- 
tract is finished the file is pulled 
and the 
stroyed. But the file folder is saved 
again by means of roll 


Other 


correspondence is de- 


and used 


labels for the index tabs. 





this but in 
terrific 
none of them ever bi 


companies do man \ 


cases there is a waste of 
file folders, 
ing used a second time. Hemenway 
Johnson also use all second sheet 
a second time. When a copy of « 


letter is no longer needed it 


voided and the other side used. 


* 


ame 
pany 


special ordnance 


SAFE 


uses its 


Lock Con 
guards at it 
plant at York 
Pennsylvania, to check all shi 
ments received. On a Shelby ™ 
ticket make 1 
ports of all incoming shipment 


and 


recorder guards 


which identify the shipper, t| 


merchandise, the trucker, weigh 
purchase order number, receivin, 


number, and include the guard’ 
initials. Four copies, a ticket, an 
three summaries are made. T| 
ticket 


the receiving 


goes with the shipment, 

department; on 

copy of the summary remains wi 

the guard, one goes to the capta 

of the guard, one to the purchas a 


ing department. The plan serves 


a constant source of informatio: _ 
for the purchasing department. short 
ope 
othe 
ASSOCIATES « offic: 
Benge 


Procedures Clinic, to be held again are 


* 
ENGE 


nounce the Personne! pars 
at Nippersink Lodge, near Genoa hett 
City, 
northwest 


Wisconsin, sixty-five miles tere 


of Chicago. This is a and 


two-week intensive course in spl 
evaluation, merit rating, aptituc fices 
tests, 


ployee morale, sales selection, and beca 


supervisory training, em fron 
ther 
August 12, and continues to Aug arou 
ust 26. 


correctly, 


personnel research. Course begins 


Last year, if we remember heal: 
the enrollments exceeded emp! 
capacity and this year enrol! anvt 


ments will be accepted in sequenc-. crea 
* 
RODUCTION RECORDS 


office work are kept in some 0 


cura 


fices and some office managers r 
work tix 
Blow 


ledg: 


port improvement in 


minute records are begun. 


many postings should a 


clerk 


lines’ of 


average daily? How man celley 


typing from dictatio has | 
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ELIMINATE that posting 


machine clatter easily and 


economically with 


ABINETS 


To use noise-absorbing Acoustor Cabinets on 
your posting, billing, or adding machines, you 
need no alterations of any kind. In a matter of 
minutes, each cabinet can be placed in position 


and quiet will reign supreme . . . 


whether you 


have one machine or several. 


Each Acoustor serves as a semi-private office 
with built-in fluorescent lighting extending the en- 
tire width of the cabinet. No glare—no vibration 
of working trays. Because the use of Acoustor 
Cabinets reduces operator fatigue, you obtain 
more figures accurately posted each day. 


Standard finish of Acoustor Cabinet is office green... fits any standard 


type of posting, billing, or adding machine .. . 


in position in a matter of minutes. 


no alterations ... placed 





You need no extra space 
for Acoustor Cabinets. Here 
1s a typical layout in a bank 
of 10 Acoustor-equipped 
machines. 





@aaua 
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Upon request, we can send you names 
of firms using Acoustor Cabinets in your 
territory. Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. If you place an order, you can 
expect delivery within four to six weeks. 
Address your card or letter to: 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 











652 MARSHALL ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





should) a  voice-writing machine 
operator average daily? How many 
other repetitive operations in your 
office could be subjected to com- 
parative records? These records 
are a healthy way of achieving 
better work, of increasing the in- 
terest of operators in their work, 
and in getting some competitive 
spirit into routine jobs. Most of- 
fices today are suffering badly 
from poor discipline and lax work, 
because every last employee knows 
there is another job waiting 
around the corner. This is an un- 
healthy condition, both for the 
employer and the employee, and 
anything which can be done to 
create more interest in skill, ac- 
curacy, ability, and production is 
all to the good these days. 


* 
H. STRICKER, management 


® consultant House Civil Service 
Investigating Committee reports 
that the first printing of his ex- 
cellent book on office simplification 
has been completely sold. A second 
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printing is now under way. We 
considerable in these 
Stricker 


and are glad to pass on this re- 


have said 
pages about the plan 
port from one company which has 
adopted many of his methods. 
David J. Hasinger of Whiteman 
and Company, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, says that adoption of the 
Stricker plan in their office brought 
about a 30 per cent increase in 
writing purchase orders, and a 35 
per cent increase per operator in 


writing invoices. 


EW OFFICES are going to be 

erected by a number of com- 
panies as soon as there is a release 
on materials and manpower. In one 
week recently this office received 
three inquiries from companies 
which are now planning new pri- 
vate office buildings for erection 
in the immediate postwar period. 
These companies feel that it is not 
too early to begin looking at best 
examples of present day offices and 
to begin studying future plans. 


or 
12 


Streamline 
your sales 
literature 


Sales Manuals, Catalogs, Sales 
Presentations can be twice as 
effective if properly indexed. Split 
second finger-tip accessibility to 
the vital information contained in 
your sales literature helps build 
sales, eliminates competition. 


Ask your printer about AICO In- 
dexes for your sales literature and 
AICO-GRIP Insertable Indexes 


for your post-war planning files. 


PRODUCTS 
Aico Grip Tab- 
bing, Loose Leaf 


Indexes, Desk 

G. J. AIGNER COMPANY pads and Acces- 

503 S. Jefferson St. sories, Shop 

Chicago 7, Ilinois Ticket Holders 

World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and 
Index Tabbnig 


fico Products Are Available at Your Stationers 
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DEO TEM a Zin’ Heap 


Says a well-known business leader, ‘‘A business to be successful must do thousands 
of little things superlatively well.’’ It is his idea that the big things, by their very 
importance, demand the company’s best thought and skill, but that many big 
undertakings are ruined because somebody forgets to check up on all the little jobs 
which, after all, make the big jobs possible. This is a place to find ‘‘little ideas’’ 











1. Cartoon Posters Make 
Workers Safety Minded 


ONE of the greatest problems faced by 
industrial concerns today is the problem 
of making men safety conscious. The 
White Motor Company recently got its 
message of safety across to the em- 
ployees through the use of humorous 
cartoons. The cartoons were specially 
made to cover specific conditions and 
were copyrighted. Each was printed on 
heavy color paper, 17 by 22 inches and 
used as a poster with a headline at the 
top and a brief sentence of advice at the 
bottom. 

The cartoon posters warned women 
employees to wear safety hats so their 
hair wouldn’t get caught, showed the 
danger in blocked or damaged fire doors, 
emphasized the danger of slippery floors, 
and many other situations. 

Each week for sixteen weeks a new 
safety cartoon poster was put up on the 
forty-five bulletin boards throughout the 
plant, and because they were entertain- 
ing the employees read them. There is 
no question about the increase in safety 
consciousness observed in the actions of 
the employees as a result of the posters. 


2. Advertising Promotes 
Postwar Home Center 
IN A NINE-MONTH period the Jordan 


Marsh Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has made tremendous strides toward be- 
coming the foremost New England post- 
war home center. 

Proving that advertising does pay, 
Jordan’s has built such an interest in 
Homasote home building that the store 
now instructs and maintains a large force 
of its own salesfolk to handle the large 
group of prospective “Own Your Own 
Home Club” members who daily visit the 
store’s postwar home center. 

Here experts will answer any of their 
questions on plans and pricing. Here all 
of their banking arrangements may be 
made through the cooperation of the 
Merchants Cooperative Bank. 

“Start Planning for Your Postwar 
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One of the attractive window displays designed by the Jordan Marsh Company 
to attract people to visit the store’s postwar home center where they can see 
and plan their own postwar permanent precision-built model Homasote home 





Home Now,” the store urges, and sets 
an apt example by its own series of ad- 
vertisements, direct mail, and store win- 
dow displays to that effect. 


3. Plans Model Store 
Series to Build Prestige 


THE Armstrong Cork Company has 
launched a new type of advertising and 
promotional campaign designed to offer 
authoritative, practical 
store planning to grocers, druggists, 
beauty shop operators, restaurants, and 


assistance’ in 


other retailers of various kinds. 

This “idea advertising’ which Arm- 
strong found successful in its residential 
campaigns is now being applied to the 
commercial market as the company 
works closely with the leading trade as- 
sociation in each field. 

The campaign will consist of a series 
of full-page, full-color advertisements of 
“model” stores and shops in The Satur- 


day Evening Post, Time, and Newsweek 

Taking one retail field at a time, Arm- 
strong, in consultation with the dominant 
trade organization in each field, is pull 
ing together all the sound, practical ideas 
it can find and is turning them over to 
leading architect-designers who develop 
the “model” store plans. These plans «re 
not fantastic, futuristic dreams, but 
clude sensible, prov ed improvements 
can be made now or soon after the war 
is won. 

The advertisements emphasize 
the “model” store plans are offered in 
the hope that they will be helpful not 
only as specific suggestions, but so 
with the thought that they may serve to 
stimulate the individual merchait’s 
imagination and “spark” other ideas | 
can be adopted by the individual store. 

The suggestions made in the ad 
tisements cover the whole store and its 
equipment and operation, including ‘he 
use of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Dirret 
sales appeal, however, is subordinate: to 
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the over-all objective of building prestige 
for the Armstrong line by doing a ser 
ice job for each business group covered. 


4. A Washington News- 
Letter for Paper Jobbers 


HE Universal Paper Products Com- 

iny of Chicago now publish a Washing- 

m news-letter called Universal’s Wash- 
igton Chatter, which is distributed free 
to all jobbers handling Universal prod- 
ucts. 

The news-letter appears in the ac 
cepted news-letter form and contains 
special tidbits of interest to paper job- 
hers such as the up-to-date declaration 
1 policy on uses of paper by the War 
‘roduction Board, and the ceilings es- 
teblished by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on paper products. 

Universal, through its news-letter, is 
performing a valuable service for its 
jobbers by assembling and interpreting 
the many orders and declarations that 
pour forth from the Washington agencies 
eich week. 


— 


5. Use of Safety Hazard 
Forms Cuts Accidents 


THE Cramp Shipbuilding Company of 
Philadelphia has kept accidents down to 
an absolute minimum by the use of 
“safety hazard report” forms manufac- 
tured by The Baltimore Salesbook Com- 
pany. 

Che use of these forms not only makes 
possible a complete report of any safety 
hazard on the premises, but also cuts 
down on the cost of forms by standardiz- 
ing the safety hazard report. 

The form, which is used by the safety 
hazard inspector, gives the location of 
the hazard, the time it was noticed, and 
the date. It provides for recommended 
corrections of the condition, and a check 
to see that proper action is taken. The 
original copy is given to the supervisor, 
the duplicate remains with the inspector 
for future reference, the triplicate is 
given to the foreman concerned, and the 
quadruplicate goes to the safety section. 


6. Mutual Benefit Plans 
Popular with Workers 


EMPLOYEES of General Electric and 
its affiliated companies received benefits 
totaling approximately $1,700,000 during 
1943 through the operation of mutual 
benefit associations and of group  sick- 
ness, accident, and hospitalization plans, 
it was announced by Gerard 
president of General Electric. 

\t the close of the past year more than 
80 per cent of all eligible employees were 
participating. 

\s of December 31, 1943, 166,701 em- 
ployees were enrolled in these benefit 
plans, including 25,266 cases in which the 
wives and children of employees were 
ilso covered. A total of twenty-one mu- 
tual benefit associations have now been 
formed and the assets of these associa- 
tions amount to over $1,100,000. 


Swope, 
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Revolution 
in Office 


Procedure ... 


THE EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


Based upon electronic principles first revealed by the discovery of the 
“Edison Effect,’* the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is a product 
of wartime research which promises to revolutionize peacetime pro- 
cedure in many a business office. 

For this electronic instrument for “one-person” dictation is more 
than a time saver and action speeder for executives and their secre- 
taries. It is also an on-the-spot reporter of important interviews and 
conversations— infallible preventer of mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings. It records what is said, when it is said, as it is said, and saves it 
for future reference. 

Although under present conditions production is necessarily lim- 
ited, some Edison Electronic VOICEWRITERS are even now being made 
available, with War Production Board approval, for commercial use. 

Ask an Ediphone representative to give you all the facts about 
the new Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER now—and tell you how he 
can take care of your immediate needs for man-and-woman-hour 
saving Ediphone equipment. For convenience, use coupon below. 


Discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone.~ 


Orange, N. J.* 
the new Edison 
time and 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. E6, W. 
more about 
how it can 


I would like to know 
Electronic Voicewriter and 
streamline business operation. rT 


save 


Name 
Address = 


Compan) 


In Canada, mail this pon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, L ob Street, Toronte Ont 
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University of Chicago, recognizing the great importance of human relations in busi- 
ness has just announced a research study in human relations to deal with ‘‘those 
factors which make for smooth running organization, high morale, and sustained 
cooperative effort in the restaurant industry.’’ Perhaps the studies can be extended 
to other industries later, when funds are ready to widen the scope of investigation 








Douglas Richards, thirty-three-year-old deaf and blind mute can’t 
see, hear or talk, but he utilizes his highly developed sense of 
touch to work for victory. Here he is being shown how to operate 
a drill press by a foreman in the Belleville, New Jersey, plant 


of Walter Kidde & 


Com pany 


where Richards is employed 





Specialist Tells How to Reduce 
And Prevent Eye Injuries 


Ironically, 10.2 per cent of 
all eye accidents are caused by 
amateurs probing for particles 
lodged in the eye, according to 
a survey on artificial eye 
wearers recently completed by 
Paul Gougelman, Sr., artificial 
eye manufacturer, in coopera- 
tion with the Greater Chicago 
Safety Council. 

The survey also revealed that 
58 per cent of all artificial eye 
wearers in nine major cities in 
the United States were the vic- 
tims of accidents which de- 
stroyed vision. Based on 4,825 


+t 


cases in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, and Minneapolis 
from 1940 to 1944, the survey 
showed that 2,785 persons lost 
an eye in home, automobile, oc- 
cupational or public accident. 

“The chip off the old block” 
in the every-day-job of cutting 
wood caused the most eye in- 
juries. A chip of wood flying 
into an eye caused 15 per cent 
of all eye injuries. Careless use 
of scissors, wire, nails, and 
hammers, and falls around the 


home next. On-the-job 
accidents resulting in pieces of 
steel entering the eyeball ac- 
counted for 14.4 per cent. Eye 
injuries in industry, however, 
are sharply decreasing with use 
of modern safety devices such 
as goggles, safety masks, and 


were 


helmets. 


Other causes included ex- 


plosions of bottles and 

and BB shot. Forty-six il 
dren lost the vision of an ev« in 
Chicago between 1940 and i‘44 
as the result of playtime i 
dents. 

It is estimated that there 
some 300,000 wearers of 
ficial eyes in the nation, 17 
of which are accident case: 


Two Illustrated Handbooks Picture 
Future Employee Opportunities 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, 
and the Supplee - Wills- Jones 
Milk Company of Philadelphia, 
have recently published _ in- 
teresting handbooks to help 
orient and acquaint the em- 
ployees with their respective 
companies. 

The Allis-Chalmers _ book, 
We Work in a Great Tradition, 
the background 
and the importance of this 
company in the growth of 
American industry. The Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones book, Your 
Opportunity, tells of the many 
opportunities for workers in 
this dairy products company. 

Both books are liberally illus- 
trated with photographs and 
drawings in color. The Supplee- 
Wills-Jones book includes a 
complete organizational chart 
and a series of sketches illus- 
trating the future possibilities 
of the milk industry in new 
food products and manufac- 
tured products. 

The Allis-Chalmers book is 
divided into three sections: “On 
the Job,” a section that sketches 
the importance of jobs in this 
war industry, the little neces- 
sary things that will keep pro- 
duction high, and the future in 


emphasizes 


opportunity and wages for all 
Allis-Chalmers employees; 
“Guide Lines,” a 
explains the shop policies ind 
rules and the contracts with 
the various labor unions in 
clear, understandable language: 
“Service for All,” the tinal 
section that tells of the many 
services facilities offered 
Allis-Chalmers workers such a 
lunch rooms, hospitals, leagues 
in the various sports, movies, 
and shows by the emplovees 
themselves. 

There is an interesting sec 
tion in Your Opportunity that 
explains the personnel policy of 
Supplee-Wills-Jones so that 
the employee will undersiand 
why the company is so careful 
about health, what is its basic 
plan for promotions, an 
reasons for certain policies that 


section that 


and 


have been established. Further 
on the company attemp 

answer the all important «ues 
tion, “Will Your Job I , 
In this discussion the employee 
learns a bit about the fut " 
the industry, and then son f 
the offered m- 
ployees by the insurance, (Ws 
and retire 


safeguards 
pitalization, 


plans. 
Both of these books are 
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only attractive, but are a handy size, 
bout the size of the popular pocket 
ok novels. Both are not only planned 








ployee to understand his job and his 
place in the company, and above all to 
make the employee feel at home and feel 


» instill pride in the achievements of that he is valuable for his skill and his 
ese two companies but to help the em- ideas. 
rT 
How Salt Tablets Can Be Used to Prevent 
Fatigue and Heat Exhaustion 
ratig d Heat Exhaust 
, Every day is “D” day now, and so it timum health, as it represents an im- 
usi- important that preventive measures portant fraction of the three ounces of 
10se taken during the coming sizzling salt present in the normal system. 
wnths to ward off heat exhaustion and When workers take a salt tablet sey 
ned it “run down feeling” among workers. eral times during a working period they 
jore often than not the fatigue is the replace the lost salt and the body is 
ded esult of a salt deficiency in the body enabled to function at greatest efficiency 
bion cused by excessive perspiration. © 7 with reduced thirst. It is advisable to 
During a July hot spell a Virginia consult the plant physician or a_ local 
‘stile mill’s production slumped badly medical authority regarding the number 
as Within ten days 400 of the 14,000 work- of salt tablets, based upon the size of 
rs had to be hospitalized with severe the tablet. 
ramps. Spoiled food and sabotage of The magazine Safety Engineering 
: conditioning apparatus were sus- made a survey among the medical direc 
- weted, but the final diagnosis proved tors of several large companies and ob- 
nia he hat it was a case for a salt tablet and tained sufficient evidence to prove that 
i944 iat the FBI. Normal saline solutions in- the ingestion of salt through the medium 
aa. roduced intravenously brought instant of tablets does not contribute to harden- 
clief to the hospitalized workers. ing of the arteries or stiffening of joints. 
a aad \pplication of the knowledge obtained Industrial physicians and surgeons 
ti. iy industrial physicians in their study have concluded that the correct amount 
sun i it the causes of heat sickness produce of salt for the average worker to take 
- remarkabie results. The Youngstown during the day is one teaspoon of salt or 
iy sheet and Tube Company reported that its equivalent in salt tablets. Eight 10- 
HY they had not had a single case of heat grain tablets are the equivalent of one 
: ickness in five vears, whereas formerly 2 . 
: ae teaspoon of salt. 
thev had seventy-seven such cases in one pane é 7 : 
a The following table gives the number 
ear. Preventive therapy scored a_ 100 ; ; ses 
ner cent reduction. of salt tablets necessary for different 
; \ worker may lose as much as 30 — " — . 
— j ‘o 45 grains of salt per hour through the Workers, light to medium work, 5 to 
VERS: i pores. Average individual losses run be- 6 tablets daily. 
hat tween 45 and 60 grains in a twenty-four- Workers, medium to heavy work, 12 to 
; and ; hour period. This solid mineral com- 15 tablets daily. 
with ponent of the perspiration must be re- Workers, extra heavy, hot work, 12 to 
is in placed if the body is to maintain op- 15 tablets daily. 
Mage; 
tinal 
many s 
fered Tells How Industrial Health Plan Helps 
cn as 
. . 
a Reduce Accidents and Disease 
—— Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Medical Con- than the competent services of a trained 
” sultant to the National Association of industrial physician. Industrial medicine, 
moet Manufacturers, recommended the expan- however, is a full time job and small 
Segre sion of industrial health work by the plants are concerned with the problem 
that smaller industrial plants of the nation of procuring a full time doctor. 
onal in a speech before the Forum for Chief \_ recent survey of 2,064 plants em- 
-eful Engineers of the National Conservation ploying 1,945,551 workers showed that 
calle Bureau. plants maintaining a good medical ser- 
the “The development of industrial medi- vice showed a reduction of: 
- cine and industrial health work in in- 62 per cent in occupational disease 
es dustry follows the development pattern 14 per cent in accidents 
” of the industrial safety movement 29 per cent in absenteeism 
= The well worker will be a more safe 28 per cent in compensation 
em worker,” said Dr. Heiser. “Larger in- 27 per cent in labor turnover 
os dustrial plants were quick to adopt in- It is important that industrial health 
of dustrial safety work, not alone because work be brought into the smaller indus- 
gil of its humanitarian aspects, but as an trial plants, for they employ more than 
sa economically sound activity of mutual 50 per cent of America’s industrial 


benefit to empleyer and employee.” 

. Still many of the small plants employ 
“finger wrapping” rather than preventive 
medicine, and “on call” service of an 
overworked general practitioner rather 
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workers. The benefits are obvious, and 
so it is necessary for some sort of plan 
to be formulated that will enable the 
small plants to establish a program with 
an industrial physician in charge. 
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Modern 
\Business/ 
— 


Executives 
are made, 
not born! 


The need for executives—for quali- 
fied, well-trained men—is acute! 
Their services are at a premium. 





In order to take advantage of to- 
day’s unusual opportunities, a thor- 
ough understanding of practical 
business methods and principles is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service deals scientifically with un- 
derlying, unchanging fundamentals. 
Basic and broad in scope, it is meant 
for ambitious men who realize the 
value of understanding all four im- 
portant divisions of business and in- 
dustry—finance, marketing, account- 
ing and production. 


Noted Contributors 


Among the noted contributors to 
the Institute’s Course are: Frederick 
W. Pickard, Vice President and 
Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
&Co.;Clifton Slusser, Vice President, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 


Send For Free Booklet 


The method by which the Modern 
Business Course and Service is 
brought to subscribers ... the men 
behind the Institute... informative, 
inspirational material about pres- 
ent-day opportunities in business 
and industry .. . all are included in 
the fast-reading pages of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To obtain your 
free copy of this valuable book, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Pra aea e eeeeee e ee ee ee ee 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 152, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 

54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64- 
page book—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSI- 
NESS.” 


I  cectvoedadeseeebwdeseonenenened 
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S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO. 


No picnic, this! .. . but a 
grim game of kill or be killed 
on enemy shores. While the 
fighting rages, PAYNE must 
bend every effort to help win. 
But after victory, we'll turn 
again to furnaces, featuring... 


p 
sonecneeneene 

. . + post-war successor to old- 
fashioned central heating. x 
Healthful circulation of fresh 
air, gas-heated in winter; 
cooling, refreshing in summer 
... controlled by zones or indi- 
vidual rooms. * Meanwhile, 
let’s back our boys on the 
beaches with everything. 





PAYNEHEAT 


> LWEArty 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP rz) 
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GAS FUEL 
HAS) 
EVERYTHING 
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Payne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO.,INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





TIMBER AS A CROP is the theme of 
the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries’ new booklet, Progress in American 
Forest Management. This attractive, 
well-illustrated brochure describes the 
evolution of the forest industry and re- 
forestation of depleted lands. With the 
new interest in increased use of wood 
for everything from hangars to hosiery, 
this booklet is most timely. It will be 
sent on request. 


* * * 


OVERLOOKED by or unknown to 
many business houses is the very ver- 
satile VARI-TYPER. This machine 
makes possible conservation of paper and 
other office supplies, important to all 
offices today, by the use of smaller-than- 
standard typing. Unusual effects to de- 
light the imaginative typist can also be 
had. Full information will be sent by 
the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation. 


* * 


PHOTO-EXACT copies of important 
papers, by A-PE-CO, save typing and 
drafting time, eliminate stenocopying, 
proofreading and tracing, never make a 
mistake, are smudge-proof, will not fade, 
withstand a lot of handling in shop and 
office, are accepted as legal evidence, are 
low in cost and insure privacy because 
of ease of operation of the machine by 
inexperienced persons. Details on the 
A-PE-CO “Photo-Exact” copying will 
gladly be sent by American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. 


* * * 


THE VALUE AND PATRIOTIC use 
of full color is a booklet graphically 
illustrating and describing how the use 
of full color can be made to enhance the 
appearance of literature without sacri- 
ficing necessary wartime economy. It 
contains a few tips that will be helpful 
in design and layout. The publisher is 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation. 


. * * 


LIMITED QUANTITY of the booklet, 
The Coming Battle of Materials, is 
available to our readers. In this timely 
treatise a warning is sounded to the de- 
signer to be wary in the selection and 
use of materials in the postwar era, 
since recent developments may have 
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For any make 
of typewriter 
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Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans Ck 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks. to exacting specili- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of _ 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters, as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon | 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 











Make Accurate, Speedy Photo-Copies 
in Every Department of Your Business 
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” Photo Exact Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 





> PHOTO-COPYER 


$5500 







Executives see countless uses 
for A-PE-CO in every department. They we!- 
come “photo-exact” accuracy and speed. Im- 
portant papers are copied in complete privacy. 
No proofreading. Many say A-PE-CO saves 
thousands of man-hours by doing a day’s steno- 
copying in a jiffy; by copying direct from blue- 
prints without tracings; reproducing financial 
records and cost sheets. You, too, should hav 
the modern, versatile A-PE-CO Sectadenser. 
Its accuracy is necessary in your war work and 
post-war plans. Copies up to 18” x 22”. 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies 
@ Letters e@Pictures e@Documents @ Drawings 
e@Records eReceipts e@Blueprints © Shop orders 


A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, Ph 
printed (one or both sides), drawn, or aes a hor 
graphed. Permanent, easy-to-read, same-si: onl 
copies made easily and quickly. Mistakes are she 
impossible. Any girl or boy quickly become: yh 
expert. See how thousands are using this mod or 
ern, versatile method. Immediate delivery. Copy tin 
right with A-PE-CO. Write for A-PE-CO folder. - 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 





2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-64, Chicago 14, Il! oF 
Representatives in principal cities. 
In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 










Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Soid by best stationers, US. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
w Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 370, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


<) Ansonia, Conn. 
a2" FILE 
wit SIGNALS 





Labels—AIl Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE ee ENGRAVED ee ROLL oes 


OMPHINS szavice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 











Photocopying 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 





SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
»hotocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


ta WRITE 202 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


June 1944 





wrought changes with which he will be 
unfamiliar. It also touches on the much- 
discussed topic of “winning the peace” 
from a practical standpoint. This reprint 
from Interiors will be supplied by 
Dohner & Lippincott as long as_ their 
supply lasts. 


PICKING PRODUCTS THAT PAY is 
the tantalizing title of a study by the 
George S. May Business Foundation. 
This booklet analyzes in a clear cut way 
the elements to be considered in making 
a choice of a product. 


“ARE THE United States United?” 
treats this provocative subject from a 
transportation angle as_ presented by 
Fruehauf Trailer Company. This booklet 
will not solve your shipping problems but 
it will clarify some difficulties that may 
have arisen to provoke and baffle you 
from time to time. 


TRANSITION THEMES for business 
paper advertisements is a portfolio pre 
pared by The Associated Business Pa- 
pers to explain what is meant by “transi- 
tion advertisements.” A number of 
examples are included and in each case 
a description of the ad is attached to 
point out the purpose and virtues in- 
herent. As is explained in the introduc- 
tory letter, transition advertising is 
something that must sooner or later be 
used by all advertisers. The demand for 
this portfolio has necessitated a second 
printing. 


ELIMINATING FOLLOW-UPS and 
reducing correspondence will be the hap- 
py achievement of the executive who ob- 
serves the little booklet Very Promptly 
Yours put out by Hammermill Paper 
Company. Time saving is the goal. Ask 
for it and it is yours. 


* * * 


COMMON BLUNDERS of modern busi- 
ness will give you a basis for turning a 
critical eye on your own company’s poli- 
cies. It may give you a hint as to why 
you are not making as much money as 
you should. This booklet is offered by 
the George S. May Business Foundation. 
It is a reprint of articles published in 
American Busrtness a few months ago. 


* * + 


CAPITAL SOURCES is a handy book- 
let, offered by Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, that will be of interest to any 
rapidly expanding company or any firm 
that requires a sizable sum that it is 
temporarily unable to spare from the 
treasury. It will be sent on request or 
a representative will call. 


* . * 


Please send re quests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads, Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 


forwarded, 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





DELAWARE CHARTERS. Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago, Hlinois 





Used Office Machines 


WE WANT TO BUY USED OFFICE MACHINES 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Calculators, 
Addressographs, Stencil Duplicators, Sealers, 
Multigraphs, Accounting Machines, Every- 
thing. We are willing to pay a premium for 
usable equipment. PRUITT OFFICE MA- 
CHINES, INC., 425 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 








Business Opportunities 





CAPITAL SEEKERS—Interested in raising 
$25,000 or more for a legitimate project should 
write to AMSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater 
Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Real Estate Services 





HEYMANN & BRO. 

215 South Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Real Estate Management Service. 35 Years 
Background Chain Store Leases Negotiated. 
Industrial Property Sold and Leased. Mort- 
gage Loans. Confidential Service. Personal 
in Character. National in Scope. Inquiries 
Invited. 
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| PRODUCTION, JOBS AND TAXES. peace times. The sum _ considered 
Modern Sales Portfolios By Harold M. Groves. We recently $20,000,000,000 annually. With th 
went through some old bound volumes premise the book attempts to sugges! 
of a business magazine (not this one) ways and means for modifying prese: 
and found that in the early and mid- tax laws to spread the burden m« 
twenties business was complaining as equitably, to encourage business 
much about high taxes as it is today. In creating job opportunities. The book co: 
fact the complaints then seem more im- tains many direct, simple, and well stat: 
passioned and more bitterly acrimonious suggestions for improved tax metho: 
than they are today. With taxes what Some of them are: Eliminate the dup 
they are currently, those complaints cation of corporate and personal incor 
seem groundless, yet they illustrate the taxes by integrating the two levies; r 
point that business has always com- peal excess profits taxes soon after tly 
plained about taxes. Too often it has war; allow a carry-over for at least 
stopped at complaining, and offered no years for net losses; use accelerated «i: 
constructive proposals for improved tax preciation to promote investment duri 
legislation. But that day is over. The depression. The author believes that + 
Committee for Economic Development personal income tax should be the ma 
has engaged some of the country’s fore- stay of the postwar federal taxation s\ 
most economists to study taxes with but tem. He also advocates some moderati: 
One of many types available for one idea in mind, that is, to explore and of personal income taxes in the midad\ 
sales needs. Lightweight, compact, . ae ~~ - 
yet built for heavy duty. Write for study proposals for sounder tax policies and upper levels of income where pri 
booklet ‘‘Modern Presentation for the country as a whole. Instead of ent top rates are as high as 90 per cer 
Equipment for the Sales Force’. trying to figure out ways to shift tax and elimination of tax exemption 
burdens from business and industry to government securities. There are ma 
some other segment of our population, other suggestions, all of them, we |x 
STEIN BROS. the aim is to ascertain what type of tax- lieve, worthy of the most serious a 
y Vanuatu rin ia ation will be most likely to encourage prayerful reemaery of business, W 
‘ of maintenance of high level employment. this end in view—that business unite 
231 Green St., Chicago 7, Hl With this broad goal in mind CED has one sound and wholly defensible tax 
asked a number of prominent economists gram and campaign vigorously to h 
to study taxation and report on sugges- it enacted into law. The trouble with 
tions. This is the first published book the tax activities in business now and 
resulting from CED’s determination to the past is that various pressure grou 
find and recommend a tax program that have campaigned for tax reduction o1 
will make a sound contribution to the so far as it applied to them. If busin« 
betterment of the whole national econ- could unite on the recommendations 
omy. In the past practically all tax im- this book and begin a fight to put the 
provement suggestions have come from into our tax program, something might !« 
special interests, which in the end have accomplished. We suggest that eve 
in mind the shifting of taxes. This book business group in the country mak 
starts off with the assumption that gov- discussion of this book a “must” 
ernment will need more money after the early programs. McGraw-Hill Bi oo 
war than it has ever needed in previous Company. $1.25 o 
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